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SIX TESTS” HAVE GUARDED THE QUALITY OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


.-eNOW A 7™ HAS BEEN ADDED 











To satisfactorily control the depth of chill before Association inspectors will permit 



















is to ensure the right degree of hardness them to leave any of our foundries. Thus, 
at the right place. Now, after 3 years’ re- Chilled Car Wheel users are assured of 
search and development, such control is still another control of quality. , 
possible by instrumentally determining The development of this new test dem- 
chill with the Brinell Hardness Testing Ma- onstrates the continued efforts of Chilled 
chine. This test becomes the seventh re- CarWheel manufacturers to produceabet- 
quirement Chilled Car Wheels must satisfy ter wheel through rigid control supervision. 


*The six previously established control tests are: 


1. Chill test block taken at least once in every ten wheels poured. 
2. One complete chemical analysis block with each heat. 

3. Constant pyrometer check for accurate processing temperature. 
4. Drop test of finished wheel (A.A.R. Specifications). 

5. Thermal test of finished wheel (A.A.R. Specifications). 

6. Test for perfect rotundity. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Organized to achieve: 
Uniform Specifications 
Uniform Inspection 
Uniform Product 3412 
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Rails—Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow ........... 


C. W. Gennet, Jr., before a meeting of the Chicago Maintenance 
of Way Club, outlining the history of the early steel rails, when 
they were once referred to as a “venturesome experiment,” 
and discussing present-day experience, gives also a not too 
optimistic long-range view, for defects of all of the usual types 
are occurring in rails finished by the new processes. 


Motive Power—Wartime and After........... es 


Characteristics of the three types of locomotives—electric, 
Diesel and steam—are set forth by Lawford H. Fry, director of 
research of the Locomotive Institute. He gives a picture of 
their future prospects as well as their immediate position. 


How Present Events Set Course for 


Post-War Railroading .............. net 


A careful examination of the financial facts that face the rail- 
roads now, and the bearing which these—and — changes 
therein—will have on the carriers’ ability to readjust themselves 


to age conditions, by R. V. Fletcher, chairman of the 

Railroad Committee for the Study of Transportation. 
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SPEED WAR DELIVERIES 


ANY actual installations have proved 
that “UNION” YARD COM- 
MUNICATION, through the effective 
coordination of yard operations, greatly 
increases the speed and efficiency with 
which war traffic is handled. This modern 
system provides clear and instant voice 
communication between the yard office 
and equipped locomotives working within 
the yard area. Therefore, the yardmaster 
can issue direct, detailed instructions to 
fhe engine crews upon a moment's notice 
when switching operations are affected by 
a sudden change in yard conditions. In 
this manner many unnecessary delays are 


averted which frequently occur where less 
flexible means of communication are pro- 
vided. The high efficiency of yard opera- 
tions can be maintained regardless of 
smoke and adverse weather conditions be- 
cause such conditions do not affect the 
reliable operation of ‘‘Union’’ Yard Com- 
munication. 

The system may be installed for either 
“one-way” or “two-way’’ communication. 
No license is required for the installation 
or operation of either system and conversa- 
tion is private because it cannot be tuned 
in by ordinary radio sets. For further infor- 
mation request a copy of Bulletin 158. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 

































TOUGH 6 MONTHS AHEAD: The 
director of the O. D. T. expects the next 
half-year to be extraordinarily difficult (as 
reported in the news pages in this issue) 
for the following reasons: (a) heavy grain 
movement in the Northwest, (b) growing 
pressure on transcontinental lines as the 
Pacific war intensifies, (c) danger of a 
severe winter (against which, however, Mr. 
Eastman reveals that he is bespeaking 
Divine aid), (d) likelihood that trucks 
and buses will have to relinquish part of 
their load to the railways, (e) labor short- 
age. 

@ 
REMEDIES: Against the coming diffi- 
culties, Mr. Eastman reports the following 
measures: (a) a campaign among shippers 
and carriers further to improve loading of 
cars and reduce turn-around time by 5 per 
cent; (b) setting aside O. D. T. Order No. 
1, in direction of empty movement, to permit 
cars to move loads less than 10 tons direct 
to destination without transfer; (c) re- 
duced crosshauling. In his campaign for 
more effective car utilization, the O. D. T. 
chief hopes to enlist railroad freight traffic 
solicitors who, presently, are “a source of 
mild irritation and question marks to the 
shippers.” 

9 
WHAT PEOPLE THINK: Results of 
the third annual scientific sampling of pub- 
lic opinion regarding the railroads are sum- 
marized in a short article in this issue. 
The railroads have gained many friends 
during the past year—while travel incon- 
veniences are properly blamed on war con- 
ditions. The analysts of the survey believe 
the carriers need to be on the alert—when 
congestion diminishes, service must propor- 
tionately and promptly improve. Young 
people, Far Westerners, lower income 
groups, Southerners, and women appear to 
be the segments of opinion which stand 
most in need of cultivation. 

® 
FLETCHER SURVEYS FUTURE: 
The railroads have thus far been denied the 
right to charge to expenses the maintenance 
outlays which labor and materials shortages 
are preventing. Despite this and high taxes, 
the carriers may nevertheless come to the 
war’s end with $1 billion in cash—thanks 
largely to the restraint of their stockholders, 
who have been getting only 22 per cent of 
the earnings accredited to them. Such fig- 
ures are viewed by Judge Fletcher, chair- 
man of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation, in an address 
herein, as grounds for reasonable optimism 
regarding the railways’ future—given helps 
and/or hindrances by the government in 
anything like even measure with those ap- 
plied to their rivals. 


co) 
WHAT'S AHEAD IN POWER?: 
‘Some enthusiastic souls who think that we 
shoul be modern without being hampered 
by enzineering facts would have us relegate 
the steam locomotive to obsolescence. . . . 
The most critical study leads to the con- 
clusion that the steam locomotive must be 
the 'asic form of motive power all over 


The Week at a Glance 
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the world for many years to come.” Such 
is the statement of Lawford Fry, director 
of research of the Locomotive Institute, in 
a paper in this issue on the characteristics 
and future prospects for the different types 
of motive power. Regarding possible im- 
provements to the steam locomotive which 
might be termed “visionary”, the author re- 
minds us that “without vision the people 
perish.” 

oo) 
NOTEWORTHY ACCIDENTS: 
I. C. C. reports have appeared on two pas- 
senger train derailments, on September 6-7, 
which attracted wide newspaper attention 
at the time, and are reviewed in the news 
pages herein. The derailment of the “Con- 
gressional” is ascribed to the failure of a 
journal, resulting from a hot box which 
gave no observed evidence of its existence 
until too late to prevent the casualty. The 
I. C. C. report does not attribute the acci- 
dent to error or neglect on the part of any- 
one, nor does it recommend any changes in 
the road’s operating practices. The “Cen- 
tury” derailment was caused by the explo- 
sion of the locomotive boiler, which the 
I. C. C. attributes to low water, and recom- 
mends that the carrier “provide crown-sheet 
protection in case of low water by installing 
suitable devices for that purpose.” Despite 
the tremendous publicity given to these and 
other recent accidents, it remains a fact 
that “railroad travel may still be regarded 
as safe—and certainly far safer than high- 
way travel,” as Mr. Eastman reminded the 
New England Shippers Board this week. 

» 


WAGE RISE UNOPPOSED: The 
proposed wage increase of 13 cents per 
hour on the Pacific Electric (instead of 
3 cents authorized by Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson) is supported by the company as 
well as by the B. of R. T. This fact was 
made clear at a hearing this week before 
the “special emergency” board appointed by 
the President as a part of his argument 
to the union to call off its strike. P. E. 
President Smith said the road needs the 
13 cents’ increase in order to retain its 
employees; and that the spread between 
industrial and transit wages is much larger 
in the Los Angeles area than elsewhere. 
It was revealed at the hearing that the 
P. E. paid its employees for the two days 
they were off on strike—a concession which 
the B. of R. T.’s W. P. Nutter said “was 
the only thing that broke the tension,” and 
persuaded the strikers to return to work. 
-) 

THE PEAK IS HERE: With October 
upon us, the seasonal height of traffic is 
probably being handled right now. As the 
leading editorial suggests, the ton-miles 
will likely attain about 70 billions during 
the month—which will exceed pre-war’s 
all-time high (October, 1928) by 50 per 
cent and last October’s record by about 13 
per cent. The enormous loads the railroads 
are carrying, with a reduced quantity of 
equipment, are shown by the figures to 
stem largely from a vast improvement in 
the skill and organization of car distribu- 
tion. 
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RAIL, NOW & IN PROSPECT: 
Although they are called railroads, it is 
trains rather than rails which the term 
calls to most minds, except maybe those of 
specialists in track. Yet, railroad progress 
(heavier, faster, safer trains) has accom- 
panied, and can continue no further, than 
improvements in rail properties and struc- 
ture. A paper published herein recalls what 
these improvements have been over the past 
75 years—and what the main problem is to- 
day, viz., fissures. The immediate outlook 
for betterment in this sphere is not consid- 
ered especially bright (because rail renewals 
are not keeping pace with mounting traffic). 
The condition can, however, as the author 
indicates, be controlled by inspection suf- 
ficiently frequent to catch most defects 
while still incipient. 

e) 
DETOURS AID TRACK REPAIR: 
Of course, any maintenance department pre- 
fers to do its work without the interference 
of frequent train movement—a concession 
not usually feasible. There are, however, 
conditions under which detouring of trains 
away from heavy repair work can be ar- 
ranged in a way to help rather than ob- 
struct operations—this approach to the prob- 
lem receiving editorial consideration in this 
issue. 

-) 
INTEGRATION SANS MERGER: 
“Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow”; 
by asking for widespread changes in na- 
tional transportation policy—including some 
goals that are hotly controversial—ad- 
vocates of appendectomy on the outdated 
handicaps against the railroads may be 
endangerering the less ambitious and easier- 
to-explain portion of their program. Spe- 
cifically, a policy of “integration” is sought 
on behalf of the railroads—meaning pro- 
vision for railroad operation of other 
agencies of transportation p/us carrier con- 
solidation into a few systems. An editorial 
herein suggests that the two parts of this 
program be separated, so that permission 
for railways to operate other agencies of 
transportation be not handicapped by hav- 
ing to bear the “monopoly” onus which is 
always hung upon large merger plans. 


NON-OPS BLAME FDR: Upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is placed the blame for the 
delay the non-ops are suffering in getting 
the wage increase they are seeking, and 
which the carriers have conceded. In a 
circular to members, the non-op magnates 
reveal that the President has had all the 
facts before him since September 16. 
=) 

SUPREME COURT CASES: The B. 
of R. T. will soon be before the Supreme 
Court, arguing that it should not have been 
enjoined by a federal court against violence 
or threats of violence in restraint of inter- 
state commerce, in its controversy with 
the T. P. & W. It appears ta be a general 
union belief that the privilege of violence 
or threats thereof is one of “labor’s gains”. 
Other transportation cases which are now 
before the high court are reviewed in the 
news pages in this issue. 











SEASONED VETERANS 
FOR THE POST-WAR ERA 


Today on the Great 
Northern, GM Diesel 
Locomotives like this are 
hauling heavy war loads 
through “The Great West.” 
On one mountain operation, 
consisting chiefly of movement 
of metal vital to victory, the 
utilization of GM Freight 
Diesels showed an increase 
of 50% in tonnage capacity. 
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Wwe WEST. 


Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict one of the great eras of rail- 
roading-—the achievement of rail transportation from East to West—-the opening up of new lands and unexplored resources. 


HATEVER problems peace and the post-war era may bring to the railroads, 

one thing is certain. The super-efficiency with which they have handled the largest 
volume of traffic in all time, assures their ability to meet successfully the many new 
conditions which are certain to appear after the war... This is particularly true of 
those railroads operating General Motors Diesel Road Locomotives. Conceived in peace 
time, they are now seasoned veterans, having proved their ability to provide — greater 
tonnage-hauling capacity — faster schedules — reduction in train miles as much as 50 
percent — higher availability — less wear and tear on track and bridge structures — 


lower operating costs -— increased revenues. (FENERAL OTORS 


LOCO! EOTIVES 





* BACK THE ATTACK——BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 














ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A: 
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1943. Traffic Reaches Its Peak 


The freight traffic of 1943 is now—or soon will be—at its peak; 
and again there is being reached the highest peak in all history. 
October almost invariably is the month of largest traffic; and some 
week in October almost invariably reports the largest traffic of any 
week of the year. 


The pre-war high record of the railways was made in October, 
1928, when ton-mileage was almost 45 billion. In the depression 
years 1932, 1933 and 1934 traffic in October only slightly exceeded 24 
billion ton-miles. The October, 1928, record was first broken in 
August, 1941; was again exceeded in October, 1941; and has now been 
exceeded in every month since February, 1942. In 1942 traffic rose to 
a peak in October exceeding 62 billion ton-miles. This was almost 
equalled in May, 1943, and was exceeded in both July and August. 
At the rate at which traffic recently has been increasing it apparently 
will set a new all-time record in October, 1943, of almost 70 billion 
ton-miles. This will exceed the pre-war monthly record made in Oc- 
tober, 1928, by 50 per cent. It will also exceed by 45 per cent the 
traffic handled in October, 1941, for which month a “car shortage” of 
anywhere from 80,000 to 132,000 cars was predicted by “experts” who 
had the ear of official Washington, and who were then criticizing 
railway managements for their “lack of foresight” -and other de- 
linquencies. 


The railways are not getting through without shortages; but the 
facts regarding current surpluses and shortages are no less signifi- 
cant than those regarding the amount of traffic being handled. There 
are about 2,000,000 freight cars available. The task of distributing so 
many cars throughout the country so as not to have both sporadic 
surpluses and shortages is obviously a huge and difficult one. The 
so-called “car shortages” prior to twenty years ago were always 
largely due to faulty distribution. An extreme example is afforded 
by the fact that in the same week in August, 1922, in which there 
were reported “shortages” aggregating 60,000 cars there were also 
reported “surpluses” aggregating 70,000. 


Very different is the present system of distribution and the re- 
sulting car situation. With surpluses ranging from only 23,000 to 
27,000 cars in August, shortages ranged from nothing to 1,496. In 
the three weeks ending with September 18 surpluses ranged from 
19,513 to 21,429—about 1 per cent of the number of cars on line and 
the smallest reported since 1923; and shortages ranged from 818 to 
2,861. This was in very striking contrast to the record “shortage” of 
179,000 cars reported in October, 1922, when the number of freight 
cars on line was 280,000 greater than now and the freight traffic being 
handled was only half as large. There is reason to fear that when all 
reports for October, 1943, are available they will show some of the 
most severe local shortages of cars in years; but, considering the 
government restrictions that have been imposed on the acquisition of 
railway equipment and materials, and the volume of traffic being 
handled, the most surprising fact about the shortages will be that 
they were not much larger. 


Nothing so amazing has occurred on the home front during the 
war as the capacity the railways have disclosed by their actual per- 
formance. The development of other carriers by government subsi- 
dies has been promoted as a means of “relieving” the railways. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimates (annual report for 1942, 
page 7) that the total freight traffic handled by railway, Great Lakes 
and other inland waterways, highway, pipe-line and air was 612 bil- 











lion ton-miles in 1940 and 757 billion ton-miles 
in 1941. Of this 36.4 per cent was handled in 
1941 by carriers other than railways. The 638 
billion ton-miles handled by the Class I rail- 
ways in 1942 exceeded the total handled by 
all carriers in 1940; and the approximately 800 
billion ton-miles that will be handled by the 
Class I railways in 1943 will exceed the total 
handled by all carriers in 1944. Three years ago 
spokesmen of other carriers called the railways 
“decadent”; but the mere increase in the traffic 
handled by the Class I railways this year as com- 
pared with 1940 will be twice as great as the total 
traffic handled by all the other carriers in 1940. 


Local A.A.R. 


Car Subcommittees 


While most of the credit for the efficient handling 
of cars during the last several years belongs to in- 
dividuals on the various roads, there has been a marked 
improvement in the understanding of problems in- 
volved because of the operations of the various sub- 
committees of the Mechanical Division of the A. A. R. 
Monthly meetings for the discussion of questions of 
immediate interest are being held in various terminal 
areas by responsible car department officers. Those at- 
tending the meetings represent not only railroad com- 
panies but also private car owners whose equipment 
is extensively employed within the area or who main- 
tain shops or other repair facilities nearby. 

Such meetings have proved to be of particular value 
with respect to the handling of oil movements. Talk- 
ing off the record, most of the participants are frank 
in admitting errors of omissions or commission. Meet- 
ings do not develop into the—‘You did”, “I didn’t” 
—stage but the open discussion among the members of 
the committees quite frequently bring out methods by 
which supervisory officers can improve the work for 
which they are responsible. At a recent meeting of 
one of these committees, the representative of one 
company was able to tell how his organization had 
been able to improve its record with respect to hot 
boxes to a point where that record was one of the best 
in the country. The answer, manpower and effective 
supervision, was quite simple but, in the general dis- 
cussion which followed, all committee members pres- 
ent brought out their immediate problems, their methods 
of dealing with them, and their thoughts of what should 
be done. Similar discussions have been carried on 
with respect to most of the problems which confront 
car department supervisors and the willingness of all 
members to participate has broadened the outlook of all. 

Such cooperation and understanding of each other’s 
problem by the men “on the ground” have added much 
to the effectiveness of the railroads’ work during the 
war. Not all roads, nor all private-car companies, 
have participated whole-heartedly in the work of these 
committees. Those which have are being well repaid 


in increased effectiveness of control of car conditions. 
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“Integration” Program 
Is Too Comprehensive 


There are two distinct proposals with regard to this 
country’s future transportation policy which, for pub- 
lic discussion, have been grouped under the inclusive 
term “integration”—and which ought to be separated, 
lest failure to win support for one of the proposals also 
entail defeat of the other. 

These proposals, in combination designated “in- 
tegration”, are the following: 

1. That the railroads be permitted to operate on the 
highways, by water, and in the air, and 

2. That the railroads be combined into a limited 
number of large competing systems, each system offer- 
ing, not only railroad transportation, but service by 
all other forms as well. 

The second proposal is likely to encounter con- 
siderable honest and intelligent disagreement. We are 
familiar with all the arguments for wholesale consoli- 
dation of railroads. Some of them are persuasive. 
On the other hand, there are so many conditions neces- 
sary to attach to any wholesale consolidation plan— 
in order to make it generally acceptable to manage- 
ments, shippers, and organized labor—that prolonged 
discussion and controversy must inevitably attend such 
a proposal. 

There is no such controversy inherent in the recom- 
mendation that railroads be permitted to utilize other 
agencies of transportation in providing an all-round 
service to the public. Railroad provision of transporta- 
tion by highway is already permissible, under regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. As far 
as the actual law goes, the railroads are also allowed 
to engage in air transportation, under limitations 
similar to those imposed upon them with respect to 
highway transportation. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, the Civil Aeronautics Board has stretched the 
law in an interpretation which, if.it stands, will pro- 
hibit the railroads from offering air services. Oper- 
ation by railroads on inland and coastwise waterways 
is all but completely prohibited under the Panama 
Canal Act. 

There is little or no objection from competent and 
disinterested sources to the removal of the restrictions 
on provision by the railroads of highway, water and 
air transportation. There are plenty of misgivings 
on the part of many trustworthy authorities as to the 
advisability of arbitrarily pouring the entire railroad 
network into a mold containing only a dozen oF 
eighteen compartments. By combining this latter ob- 
jective — well-intentioned though its advocates be— 
with the former, there is grave danger that neither will 
be attained. 

The opposition to railroad expansion onto the water 
and highways and into the air is almost entirely self- 
interested, zealous, or demagogic—or all three. As 
indicated in these pages in our October 2 issue, prac- 
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tically all competent and disinterested opinion favors 
such expansion by the railroads. The opposition 
comes almost solely from perennial dissenters, such 
as Senator Wheeler and Thurman Arnold, and from 
those who wish to serve the present near-monopolies 
on the water or in the air, or who have monopolistic 
ambitions as regards the highways. 

If unencumbered by the burden of defending whole- 
sale railroad consolidations, it appears that the public 
interest to be served by permitting the railroads to 
keep their services modern by adopting new trans- 
portation tools as they come along would stand a good 
chance of public acceptance. 


Lost-Time Problem 
in Track Maintenance 


Interruptions of track work by traffic constitute 
a problem that is inherent in such work. All mainten- 
ance officers recognize that resulting losses of pro- 
ductive time are inevitable; but it is a common com- 
plaint among them that delays can be reduced sub- 
stantially by operating officers becoming more co- 
operative in relinquishing tracks for the use of track 
forces. 

Under present conditions, with traffic much heavier 
than ever, the problem created by traffic interference 
with track gangs has become more serious than ever. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that, while, under 
such conditions, costs are increased greatly, mainten- 
ance forces can operate at only a fraction of their 
potential capacity, a fact especially important when 
it is imperative that the limited supply of manpower 
and machines be used with maximum effectiveness. 

The increasing use of off-track types of work equip- 
ment, even before the war, constitutes one expedient 
that has been devised to help solve this problem. But 
obviously this is not a complete solution; and even 
its potentialities have been only partially realizable 
in the present emergency, because the armed forces 
have absorbed a lion’s share of the output of such 
equipment. Some roads have developed a closer 
liaison between their maintenance and operating de- 
partments, as a result of which the track forces are 
realizing some benefits in the form, for instance, of 
more freedom in obtaining the use of main-line tracks 
for brief periods. But here again the benefits have 
been limited in extent and local in character. 

What is needed is an entirely new approach to the 
problem, and a determination of both the maintenance 
and operating departments to refuse to permit tradi- 
tion and precedent to influence their thinking. On 
one railroad on which such an approach was achieved, 
a new system of track maintenance has been devised 
and placed in effect on a double-track main line, 
which is reported to be producing highly satisfactory 
results. In view of the nature of the plan, it is highly 
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significant that it was adopted with the hearty sup- 
port of the operating department. 

The basis of the plan is the idea, employed to a 
limited extent on many roads, of detouring traffic over 
adjacent tracks to permit maintenance work to be 
done in the clear. Briefly, it involves setting off a 
multiple-track district into detour sections of appro- 
priate length, using temporary crossovers where 
necessary, over which a large gang moves progres- 
sively from detour to detour, performing practically 
all necessary track work in each section before mov- 
ing on to the next one. All trains are detoured around 
the particular section of track on which the gang 
is working at a given time. The work performed in- 
cludes track surfacing and ballasting, tie renewals, 
rail laying, rail-end welding, certain bridge work and 
other necessary out-of-face jobs. The policy is for 
a gang to move over a given district in this manner 
every three or four years, so that in the interim only 
such spotting work will be necessary as can be per- 
formed by the regular section forces. 

The advantages of such a system to the maintenance 
department are as obvious as they are important. In 
the absence of train interference, the output per man- 
day is limited only by the effectiveness of the plan- 
ning and supervision, the degree of mechanization, 
and the energy and efficiency of the individual workers. 
For the operating department, the reasoning is that 
there is only one detour in the district at any given 
time, whereas otherwise there would be a series of 
gangs at different points, each possibly involving a 
speed restriction. 

It is not intended to imply that this system is the 
final answer to the problem, or even that it has more 
than a limited application. Its significance lies largely 
in the fact that it is a product of the type of think- 
irex and departmental co-operation which can do much 
to solve present and post-war problems of the rail- 
roads. 


Two Objectives of C.T.C. 


When the executives of a certain railroad were 
analyzing the benefits to be secured from a proposed 
installation of centralized traffic control on an ex- 
tended section of single track, their attention was 
called to two objectives to be attained by the new 
facilities. 

The first of these objectives is to expedite train 
movements and increase the capacity of the existing 
track as well as of the locomotives. For the most 
part, this result is accomplished by using the semi- 
automatic C. T. C.-controlled signals to authorize train 
movements, thus superseding time table and train ord- 
ers. The saving in time is accomplished, in part, by 
the use of power switches in the C. T. C. system, thereby 
obviating train stops which had been required previ- 
ously to operate hand-throw switch stands at the 
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passing tracks. Analysis of results being obtained 
on various C. T. C. installations which have been in 
service for some time show that, on the average, the 
overall time of through freight trains has been re- 
duced approximately one minute per mile of road. 
For illustration, on one project 26 miles long, the 
time required by loaded trains moving in one direction 
was reduced 30 minutes, while on another project 175 
miles long the average freight train time was reduced 
about three hours. 

The second objective to be obtained by the pro- 
posed C. T. C. installation is to eliminate much of 
the expense for operating the time table and train order 
system of authorizing train movements, this item con- 
sisting primarily of the cost involved in maintaining 
offices at numerous passing tracks. 

During the war the most important objective is to 
get trains over the road in minimum time, without too 
much consideration of the expense involved. In the 
post-war period, the overall: time of trains must) be 
decreased still further and operating expenses must 
be held in line, both in order to meet the competition 
of other forms of transportation. Thus from numer- 
ous angles, a logical procedure is to plan installations 
of centralized traffic control on important single track 
lines on which the present as well as future traffic 
warrants the outlay for the necessary facilities. 


Some By-Products of 
a Car Shortage 


The railways are now experiencing a serious short- 
age of cars for the first time in years. This shortage 
is especially acute in the grain-raising states of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, where 
more than 1000 elevators are closed, some since last 
June. This condition has been brought about in part 
by the utilization of much of the storage space in these 
country elevators for Commodity Credit grain, and 
has been accentuated by the largest harvests in years. 
By the time the government agency was prepared to 
move this storage grain to the terminal elevators, 
heavy demands elsewhere left a supply of-cars suit- 
able for grain loading that has been inadequate to the 
demands of the Northwest. As a result, farmers 
are storing large quantities of grain on the ground, 
with the risk of deterioration, at a time when shortages 
in world grain supplies are predicted and efforts are 
being made to increase plantings for next year. 

Recognizing the acuteness of this situation, the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board called a special 
meeting at St. Paul last week, a report of which ap- 
pears in our news columns. At this meeting several 
developments of significant interest were apparent. 

In the first place, the action of this Advisory Board 
in recognizing the emergency nature of this situation 
and calling a special meeting of its members to con- 
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sider it demonstrates the flexibility that is possible 
through these advisory boards. No group should be 
closer to the needs of the shippers of a given area 
than these shippers themselves and the existence of an 
organization of these shippers gives them a means 
for directing attention to their problems and devising 
solutions therefor. 

A further development of significance was the en- 
tire absence, among the protestants, of any criticism 
of the fact that they were confronted with a shortage 
of cars. They realized that this was due to the magni- 
tude of the war demands and expressed entire will- 


ingness to bear their share of the burden of such 


measures as might be necessary to cope with this 
situation. Their entire complaint was with the basis 
for the distribution of thcse cars that are available, 
Equally significant was the willingness expressed by 
representatives of the Car Service division and of the 
O. D. T. to adopt those measures that would serve the 
shippers of that area most adequately. 

A further development that affords a commentary 
on the times in which we are living is the fact that the 
rule to which objection was taken was drafted 23 
years ago, at a time when the competition between 
elevators was confined primarily to those in one town, 
whereas truck transportation on the highways has now 
developed to the point where a farmer is afforded a 
choice of elevators at many shipping points within 
a radius as wide as 50 miles. 

A further and final observation of this meeting was 
the recognition by all participants of the complete 
dependence of the elevator operators, and of the farm- 
ers back of them, on rail transportation, and the ap- 
preciation that was so freely expressed of the excel- 
lence of the nation-wide job that the railways are doing. 
In many respects, this meeting realized a long-desired 
goal in railway-shipper relationships. 





Does Wheeler’s Proposal Actually 
Favor Transport Competition? 


“This newspaper is unable to understand the reasoning 
behind Senator Wheeler’s intention to promote legisla- 
tion prohibiting railroads from engaging in transporta- 
tion forms other than that in which they are directly 
concerned. The purpose of that is apparently to prevent 
‘monopoly’ and preserve ‘competition’—as is evidenced 
by the support given the proposal by the Department of - 
Justice. ... 

“The theory of Senator Wheeler apparently is that by 
keeping the railroads in their own exclusive field, com- 
petition would be kept at a maximum. But what basis 
is there for this assumption. Is it not likely that com- 
petition would tend to be increased rather than diminished 
by railroads entering the highway, water and air fields? 
How would the diminution tend to come in? ... 

“It is extremely unlikely that railroads owning and 
operating buses and trucks could drive independents from 
the road even were they free to do so and they are not 
free. .. . Why pass a rigid statute forbidding something 
which is already under complete public control and is 
therefore, impotent so far as monopolistic exploitation 
of the public is concerned?” 








—From the Wall Street Journal 
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Many new and complex problems arising 
continually in connection with the pre- 
valence of a wide variety of defects sug- 
gest need for more constructive action* 


By C. W. Gennet, Jr. 


Vice-President, Sperry Rail Service, Chicago 


T is an astonishing development when one considers 
| that the mileage of all railway tracks in the United 

States has increased from 23 in 1830 to more than 
400,000 today, or more than 17,0CO times, in a period of 
only a little more than 100 years. This great expansion 
could not have taken place if it had not been for steel, 
and particularly for steel rails, which had their beginning 
with the start of Bessemer manufacture in 1865. Although 
some Bessemer rails had been imported into this country 
as early as 1863, it was not until 1867 that the first com- 
mercial order for rails was actually rolled in the United 
States, and then only 2,227 tons were made, at a price 
of about $160 a ton. 

At this time the Civil War was over and the great 
era of railway expansion had begun. As railway men 
grasped the advantage of steel over iron for making 
rails, despite the fear of brittleness in some quarters, 
the manufacture of steel, and especially of steel rails, 
went forward by leaps and bounds. For several years, 


even as late as 1873, from 85 to 95 per cent of all of the - 


steel manufactured went into rails. In 1906, the all- 
time high of about four million tons of rails were rolled, 
and since then the production of rails has been declin- 
ing relatively, until in 1941, only about two per cent 
of the steel manufactured was rolled into rails. Open- 
hearth rails were first rolled in 1878, but it was not until 
1904 that they became an important competitor of 
Bessemer rails. In 1911, the production of open-hearth 
tails passed that of Bessemer rails, and today particularly 
all rail is made by the open-hearth process. 

One important observation to be drawn from this 
brief historical review is that what years ago was a 
great industrial factor is no longer so largely in the 
limelight. Of late, instead of being made into rails, 
steel has been diverted to automobiles and airplanes to 
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But the impact that rails made on the 


some extent. 
popular imagination years ago has carried over, so that 
they are still a fascinating subject for the layman, while 
they have become of continually increasing importance, 
for the engineer and the railway executive, mainly be- 
cause of the many new and complex problems they are 
constantly creating. 


Earlier Rails Were Not Good 


This does not imply that the earlier rails were so 
good that they were immune from troubles. On the 
contrary, a “snake head” rail caused a crash on the 
Mohawk & Hudson as far back as 1844, and another is 
reported to have wrecked the train which preceded the 
one carrying Abraham Lincoln to Washington. These 
oldtime, wrought-iron rails, regardless of their sec- 
tion, were prone to develop splits, and transverse fail- 
ures attributed to crystallization or brittleness were 
not uncommon. 

Early trials of steel rails, sometimes referred to as a 
venturesome experiment by American railway managers, 
easily pointed to their superior wearing qualities, com- 
pared with the iron rails. It is reported that a few 
steei rails on curves lasted for five years, while the 
ordinary life .of iron rails in the same places did not 
exceed four months. Likewise it was reported that 
“the Chicago & North Western, in 1873, replaced the 
iron rails on its Milwaukee division with steel rails’. 
It was also reported that Canadian railway authorities 
agreed “that greater economy and safety are obtained 
by the substitution of steel for iron rails,” and that “the 
intense cold of their winters caused the breakage of a 
.much larger percentage of the latter than of the former”’. 
One instance is reported wherein “the percentage of 
maintenance has fallen to 15.6 per cent of the receipts, 
against 20 per cent, because of the adoption of steel 
instead of iron rails”. 

On the whole, the transition from iron rails to steel 
was an easy one, and spurred on by the era of railway 





* Presented before a meeting of the Maintenance of Way Club of 
Chicago. 
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‘expansion, Bessemer steel became the recognized stand4 
‘ard. Everything went as well as could: be expected, but 


tices that has. always. characterized: railway. engineers, 
defects of the various types ‘that were found in rails 
were reported and studied. Split heads, often: confused 


web failurés; excessive flow; and often. a complete 
transverse fracture which, if not associated: with a-broken 
‘base, was usually attributed to excessively hard steel, 
| aggravated, perhaps, by very cold. weather; were all of 
‘comparatively frequent occurrence. As far back’. as 
‘1880 to°1885°a form of ‘corrugation, giving rise to the 
term “washboard rail”, was reported. Taken altogether, 
it is doubtful whether there is anything in the way of 





rail trouble today that was not already within the-ex-— 


perience of the engineers of .a half to three-quarters 
century ago, save only one very important trouble which 
will be mentioned later. 

With the “opening of the Gary works of the United 
States Steel Corporation; in 1909, the production of 
rails by the open-hearth process was greatly increased. 
Other mills followed promptly, arid because of the su- 
perior, wearing qualities and reduced brittleness of the 
open-hearth steel, open-hearth rails were received with 
immediate and widespread favor and it was not long 
until their adoption was almost universal. Then two or 
three things occurred that tended to focus attention on 
the als of today. 


Rail Troubles Aggravated by Cold 


Among others, the winter of 1912 was extremely cold 
and. severe, and figuratively, if not literally, broken 
rails occurred from one end of the country to the other. 
Complaints were so frequent and so insistent that Judge 
Gary, the redoubtable head of the Steel Corporation, if 
not of the steel industry, called a meeting of the princi- 
pal railway executives, and others, for a discussion of 
the matter. Nothing of consequence happened immedi- 
ately as a direct result of this meeting, but apparently 
nature took the matter in hand by moderating the weather 
shortly thereafter. In any event, the new ARA sec- 
tions, with their heavier bases, compared with the ASCE 
sections which they were superseding, were also being 
adopted quite generally, while the use of heavier rails 
was becoming recognized as a distinct necessity where 
the volume of traffic and axle loads were heavy. 

It should also be mentioned that the inspection of 
rails ‘came in for greater attention and, for the first 
time, competent inspectors were placed in various parts 
of all ‘mills to oversee and report on manufacturing 
conditions. Again, about this time, ‘the Rail commit- 
tee of the Ametican Railway Engineering Association 


appointed an engineer of tests for the purpose of mak-.- 


ing tests and studies of the various phases of the rail 
problem. 

Of equal, if not of greater importance than some of 
the incidents already mentioned, early in 1912, almost 
coincident with the rampant discussions of the serious- 
ness of the rail problem, the Bureau of Safety released 
the epochal report of the late Dr. Howard on the de-. 
railment which occurred on’ the Lehigh Valley, at Man- 
chester, N. Y., on August 25, 1911, in which 29 persons 
were killed and 62 were injured. He ascribed the pri- 
mary cause for the Manchester wreck to “the formation 
and development of transverse fissures and longitudinal 
seams in the head of this rail”. ~ 

Frankly, this “transverse fissure”, so called for the 
first time, was something new, but it required only a 
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Efficiency ‘for Victory 


‘with the same urge for improved economy and prac- . 


with pipes; broken bases, of the moon-shaped variety ; 


waste of time to review them here. 





little snooping around the scrap piles of broken, open. 
hearth rails to confirm both the seriousness and the 
extent of the new disease. How many fissured rails 
there have been in the intervening 30 years is anybody's 
guess, but the Rail committee’s statistics for 1941, gives 
a list of 54,000 found in service and 103,000 more found 
by detector cars during the last 10 years, on about half 
of the main-line mileage of the United States and 
Canada. The simple fact is that this type of defect 
occurs. in such numbers and under such conditions that 
it is plainly constitutes- the most dangerous menace to 


safe railway transportation with. which it has ever been 


necessary: to contend. 

Ajl of the general ‘facts: binneeked with transverse 
fissures are so well known and. have been. discussed 0 
repeatedly in reports and papers that it would be a 
Instead, we will 
touch on a few of the more pertinent points of the 
fissure problem today, as it is disclosed by the results 
of the operation of our 16 Sperry detector cars ona 
large number of separate roads, under — all 
kinds of conditions. 

Probably the first and most frequent question we are 
asked is, how often.should track be tested. At present, 
based on actual practice, there is no good formula by 
which this can be determined, for practice varies widely, 
In fact, it is doubtful whether a rule can be laid down that 
will cover all cases and still be reliable. So many fae- 
tors and variables bear on the development and growth 
of fissures that it is almost impossible to give the cor- 
rect weight to each one. For instance, the rapidity of 
growth must depend on the number of wheels and, per- 
haps, on the loads they carry, while the speed of traffic 
and the age of the rails are factors of primary importance. 

Apparently, the composition of the steel, that is, 
whether it is a hard or a mild grade; probably, the de- 
sign and weight of the rails; and, probably, the char- 





The Transverse Fissure Rate Is Showing a Serious 

Increase Under Today’s Heavy Traffic and a Num- 

ber of Multi-Fissured Rails, As the One Shown, 
Are Being Formed 
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per- On the other hand, experience is beginning to be 
rafic helpful. Thus the first test of about 1,500 miles of an 
ance. # average conditioned road showed a fissured-rail rate of 
t 18, # about 20 per 100 track miles. Of the fissures found, 
A i 36 per cent were of small size, that is, less than 20 per 
‘har- 


cent were actually cracked out to the surface. 
































cent, 43 per cent were medium and large, and 21 per 


This 


same track was tested again after an interval of eight 
months and, while less than half as many fissured rails 
were found, 51 per cent were small, 36 per cent were 
medium and large, and 13 per cent were cracked out. 
These ratios pointed clearly to the possibility of fairly 
rapid fissure growth that more frequent testing might 


be expected to alleviate. 


Catching Fissures in Incipient Stage 


In another case, four tests were made on a high- 
speed, heavy-traffic road at intervals of 60 to 80 days. 
The number of fissures detected was rather high, ag- 


gregating 33 per hundred miles for the four tests. 


But 


the unquestioned benefit obtained from frequent test- 


and only 5 per cent were cracked out. 





Possible. 
ones will grow into the more perilous sizes. 
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ing is well shown by the fact that the small fissures 
represented 87 per: cent of the total; the medium and 
large, 12 per cent; and only 1 per cent was cracked out. 

A.third case is that of a road that has been tested 
consistently. for 12 years and, depending on conditions, 
all main tracks have been covered twice a year for 
several years, and some have been tested as many as 
three and four times a year. The result of this con- 
sistent testing is that last year, 83 per cent of the fis- 
sures were small, 12 per cent were medium and large, 


Medium size, large and cracked-out fissures obviously 
Constitute the major hazard. In general, the aim should 
be, therefore, to test with sufficient frequency to insure 
the finding of as large a proportion of small fissures as 
This will reduce the chance that the little 


It should not be assumed, however, that it is always 
the large fissures that cause the most trouble. There are 
frequent instances where small fissures have grown sud- 
denly. Instances of this kind can almost always be con- 
firmed easily by examining the fractured surfaces, which 
will reveal a “mother” fissure, usually of a size that 
cannot be detected. This will be surrounded, in part 
at least, by the customary rings that are indicative of 
growth, but some of the rings will be separated by areas 
of crystalline structure. The whole appearance has been 
described as resembling an oyster shell. In his very 
excellent reports, Professor Moore has said that some- 
thing like one wheel in a thousand might be expected 
to give the rail a blow with sufficient force to make 
a fissure.spread. Extending this reasoning, this simply 
means that the blow of a flat wheel or, perhaps, the 
counterbalance effect of a locomotive driving wheel, has 
coincided with the fissure in the rail and has caused 
it to spread suddenly. 


Fissures May Grow Rapidly 


Other cases of possible abnormal growth occur in 
connection with which the detector car is sometimes 
blamed unjustly or improperly—and it might be added, 
impolitely—for failure to find certain fissures that have 
merely developed faster than might be expected, measured 
by the normal rate of growth. 

Incidents that have occurred in the field illustrate the 
fact that an occasional fissure will have such abnormal- 
ly rapid growth that it does not seem to follow any 
rule. As an example, on one occasion an indication 
was obtained almost at the end of a day’s run, and it 
was given a hand test with a negative result.. In the 
morning, following the passage of several heavily loaded 
coal trains, the rail was tested again by hand, and an 
easily-determined five-per cent fissure was found. On 
another occasion, a 90-per cent, air-tight fissure, that 
is, one with no surface: indication of its presence, was 
found. Before the rail could be removed from the track, 
a freight train of 160 loaded cars passed over it. Re- 
examination showed that the fissure had cracked through 
the head and into the web. 

Still another case is recorded in connection with 
one of the test rails at the University of Illinois. In 
this rail, a fissure of undetectable size grew into one 
of 60-per cent magnitude in an interval of 178 days, 
during which 8,200,000 tons of traffic passed over it. 
Thése examples illustrate that what may be considered 
normal or average growth is sometimes fairly rapid, 
and that, altogether the rate of fissure growth is un- 
predictable, being clearly complicated by many factors. 

The effect of the large increase in gross ton-miles 
on rail is somewhat debatable at present, for certainly 
preliminaary ‘figures do not bear out some predictions 
of a greatly increased number of fissured rails, cor- 
responding to the increase in traffic now being handled. 
At present the writer is strongly inclined to believe that 
in the long run, the number of wheels, that is, the 
number of passing cars, is of greater importance in the 
development of fissures than the tonnage actually car- 
ried by these cars and wheels. This not to admit a 
total disregard of the effect of wheel loads of either 
cars or locomotives. It is simply to call attention to 
the fact that the continual pound, pound, pound of a 
great number of car wheels probably has more influence 
on the development of fissures than’ fewer but more 
heavily-loaded wheels would have. 

Car loadings, probably the best gage of the num- 
ber of cars handled, increased materially in 1941, com- 
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pared with 1940. Correspondingly, our figures for all 

fissured rails found, increased 40 per cent for that year. 

Needless to say, there was also a large increase in the 

gross ton-miles. But, last year, 1942, when car load- 

ing were approximately the same as in 1941, the num- 

ber of fissured rails found was practically the same, 
notwithstanding an increase of about 30 per cent in the 
tonnage handled. As a check on this important mat- 
ter, the writer took the figures for a few roads, selected 
to represent average conditions geographically and in 
other respects. These figures practically confirm those 
just given and point to the probability that the ton- 
miles of traffic are not, themselves, an index of the de- 
velopment of fissures. The number of passing cars, 
the age of the rails, the condition of the track and 
roadbed and, certainly, of the equipment, seem to be 
factors of much greater magnitude and importance than 
ton-miles alone. 


Immediate Future Not Bright 


From this point of view, the immediate future for 
rails is not bright. Statistics already show a marked 
increase in the number of train accidents resulting from 
defective equipment and maintenance of way. The ef- 
fect of careless or negligent employees is telling. In- 
ability to obtain new rails means that the life of the 
old, and probably lighter, rails must be stretched out 
and every practicable action taken to keep them going, 
even with depleted and inexperienced track forces. 

On the other hand, the writer believes that a very 
substantial and reliable safeguard against the hazard 
of broken rails lies in the generous and frequent use 
of modern and improved detector cars. That there has 
been a wide recognition of the value of detector-car test- 
ing in this period of national emergency, is shown by 
the fact that in 1942, our fleet of 16 cars tested 40 per 
cent more track mileage than in 1941. 

In this connection, it should be emphasized that one 
great advantage of testing with a detector car is its 
ability to locate definitely large numbers of rails posses- 
sing vital defects, in addition to those actually containing 
fissures. 


Other Defects Located in Fissure Tests 


Last year, only 48 per cent of all the defective rails 
found by these cars were classified as containing fis- 
sures. In addition to those containing fissures, 41 per 
cent of the total number found to be defective contained 
vertical or horizontal split heads; 10 per cent were de- 
fective because of engine burns; and 1 per cent carried 
defects of miscellaneous types. Specifically, while test- 
ing primarily for fissures, 45,000 rails containing other 
defects were located, each one of which was a potential 
hazard, if allowed to remain in the track. Despite the 
shortcomings sometimes attributed to detector-car oper- 
ations, and which we are striving constantly to‘overcome, 
the fact remains that the best way of attacking the threat 
of broken rails is by a liberal use of this comparatively 
new testing device. 

The long-range view of rails for tomorrow discloses 
as many perplexities as the short-range view, and the 
writer is none too optimistic about the whole situation. 
A hasty review of the report of the Rail committee 
on controlled cooled and Brunorized rail does not make 
such rails appear attractive or encouraging, although the 
figures have been given in such an obtuse way as to 
restrict desirable comparisons. One thing gleaned from 
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the report is perfectly clear, however, and this is that 
defects of practically all of the usual types are occur- 
ring in the rails finished by these new processes, in 
sufficient number to warrant that they be tested the same 
as other rails. 


Closer Attention to Steel Making Advisable 


The continued prevalence of split heads, of both the 
vertical and horizontal types, of cracked webs and of 
broken bases are matters that should now and must 
ultimately be given more and closer attention. Fissured 
rails, because: this hidden defect is likely to break 
out at any time, are a constant and deadly peril. Yet, 
the expense involved, compared with split heads and 
broken bases, may not be very different. 

Much criticism has been directed to the wearing 
quality of rails, to the development of shelly spots that 
are likely to grow into a type of compound fissure, to 
fillet cracks and to head checks. All of this leads to a 
certain bewilderment, and to the thought that something 
ought to be done. Perhaps some of the newly-proposed 
sections will help in various ways, but, certainly, there 
will be complications and they will not be likely to reduce 
the prevalence of the most predominating types of 
defects. 

Good attention to the steel-making process is more 
essential than ever, because the large furnaces, heats and 
ingots have tended to increase the chances for bad 
practice and for unsound and dirty steel. In many 
ways the rolling practice, meaning the design of the 
passes, is the same today for 152-lb. rails as it was 
70 years ago for the 50 and 60-Ib. rails of that day. Per- 
haps new rolling methods should be developed.  Per- 
haps, also, some form of alloy steel, possibly heat-treated, 
will be proposed. Finally, who knows but that the 
rails of tomorrow may be of some composite section 
which will make the use of angle bars and tie plates 
unnecessary; in which the wearing surface will be of a 
hardened steel that is free from splits, seams and shat- 
cit cracks; and which is welded onto the body of the 
rail. 





Subsidize All Transportation or None 


“Whether the movement by the railroads to invade the 
field of aviation is successful or whether it is not, it should 
go far toward clarification of the country’s post-war rail- 
road policy. The chief argument of the carriers for being 
permitted to establish their own air lines is that this would 
tend to overcome certain of the competitive disadvantages 
under which they now operate. Specifically, it would enable 
them to enjoy the subsidies under which their air-line com- 
petitors function at the present time... . 

“The railroads are at present enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in their modern history, yet the quotations on railroad 
securities indicate clearly that the investment public is 
skeptical about the post-war outlook for the carriers. The 
principal reason for this is to be found in this unequal com- 
petition which the carriers have been forced to meet in the 
last few years from the highways, inland waterways and 
airlines, and which they will have to meet in a more intense 
form in the future unless a more enlightened philosophy 
toward transportation as a whole is adopted by Congress. 
Common sense indicates that this involves either permitting 
the carriers to share in the subsidies granted their competi- 
tors or making those competitors pay their way just as the 
railroads do.” 


—~-From the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
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Motive Power—Wartime and After* 


How the three types of locomotives are now performing = 
Their prospects for further development in varied uses 


By Lawford H. Fry, 


Director of Research, the Locomotive Institute 


and future development of railroad equipment one 

of the first things noted is that although the war 
is loading the railroads to the limit of their endurance, 
it did not find them unprepared. In the last 10 years 
railroad equipment has been undergoing a_ steady 
growth and improvement. Builders and users parti- 
cipated actively and the extraordinary demands made 
by war conditions have shown that their work was 
soundly done. With relatively small additions to equip- 
ment a tremendously increased traffic is being handled. 
Net tons of freight hauled per mile of road per day 
increased from 4,800 in 1940 to over 8,100 in 1942. 
Passenger miles in May, 1943, were four times those 
of 1941. 

In general, the effect of the war has been to em- 
phasize the necessity for making the most efficient pos- 
sible use of existing rolling stock. No great evolution- 
ary changes in design have been produced. New de- 
signs have been avoided as far as possible to conserve 
engineering manpower. The building of new rolling 
stock has been rather severely restricted and the scarcity 
of critical materials has necessitated some changes in 
construction. In car construction the shortage of steel 
plates has led to the use of emergency designs with 
wood taking the place of steel as far as practicable. 


[: considering the influence of the war on present 


Track 


The present paper in discussing railroad equipment 
deals more particularly with rolling stock, with the 
strongest emphasis on motive power, but it must not 
be forgotten that rolling stock is only one of the legs 
of the three-legged stool of railroading. A _ railroad 
stands firm when its three supports—road, rolling 
stock and personnel—are in proper proportion. It is 
fundamental that the civil engineer builds the railroad 
and that the structure which he provides—the track 
with its grades, curves, rails and bridges—has an im- 
portant influence on how the locomotive engineer final- 
ly shapes his machines to handle a given traffic. 

One constant aim in railroading is to move more 
rapidly from place to place. To do this it is not sufficient 
for the car and locomotive engineers to provide easy 
nding cars and locomotives which can run a few miles 
an hour faster than their predecessors.. Far more can 
be gained by civil engineering that will eliminate slow- 
downs than by locomotive engineering that adds five 
miles an hour to the top speed of the locomotive. The 
railroads have recognized this and their civil engineer- 
Ing work in the last ten years has been of great value 
mM carrying the present abnormal traffic. 


* . ° 
ing From a Paper entitled “The Development of Railroad Equipment Dur- 
ie. artime and Its Application to Peacetime Transportation” presented 
.Jomt meeting of the Engineering Institute of Canada and the 


grey Society of Mechanical Engineers at Toronto, Ont., September 
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In the case also of the rolling stock, development 
work is bearing fruit. The war traffic is not being 
handled by material which has sprung full grown from 
the brains of our engineers. It is being carried by, 
and is proving the efficiency of, the rolling stock de- 
veloped during peacetime. New equipment has had 
to be provided, and more is badly needed, but con- 
servation of time and of the engineering manpower 
required for new designs has led to reproduction of 
existing types with only such changes as were made 
necessary by shortages of critical materials. 


Electrification—Diesel—Steam 


Three forms of motive power are moving the war 
traffic—electric, Diesel and the steam locomotive on 
which the railroads grew up. All three forms were 
in active development when the war came. The Penn- 
sylvania had just completed electrification of 675 miles 
of the most heavily traveled part of its line—New 
York to Washington, D. C., and Harrisburg, Pa.— 
and in 1941 was hauling electrically over 54 per cent 
of the system passenger mileage and over 15 per cent 
of the system freight ton mileage. The Diesel-electric 
locomotive had won a prominent place in switching, 
passenger and freight service. The steam locomotive, 
which was handling the bulk of the nation’s traffic, 
was showing active growth in power and efficiency. 

All three forms of motive power have their proper 
place in the railroad economy. Some enthusiastic souls 
who think that we should be modern without being 
hampered by engineering facts would have us relegate 
the steam locomotive to obsolescence. Cold analysis 
does not confirm this view, but supports the warm 
admiration that many of us have for steam. The most 
critical study leads to the conclusion that the steam 
locomotive must be the basic form of motive power all 
over the world for many years to come. 

Differences between electric, Diesel and steam power 
lies in the means used for transforming the potential 
thermal energy of a fuel into effective mechanical work 
at the rim of the driving wheels. In the case of the 
electric locomotive the energy developed at the driv- 
ing wheels is generated in a stationary power plant 
and delivered over an elaborate transmission system. 
The electric locomotive is all driving mechanism. Trac- 
tive force is limited only by the weight on driving 
wheels. The energy from the line available for trac- 
tion is practically unlimited so that the amount of 
horsepower that can be developed by the locomotive 
is restricted only by the amount of current that the 
motors can carry without overheating. For short bursts 
a heavy overload can be carried. This makes the elec- 
tric locomotive very effective in accelerating a train 
and in taking advantage of momentum grades. Weight 
for weight, the electric locomotive can out-haul the 
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steam locomotive and the Diesel,-but the high first 
cost of the transmission system limits efficient electric 
operation to lines of high traffic density. Under con- 
ditions such as prevail on the Pennsylvania between 
New York and Washington electric operation carries 
a volume of traffic which would require additional 
trackagé if steam or Diesel power were used. 

The steam locomotive is a self-contained mobile 
power plant. The thermal energy of the fuel is trans- 
formed in firebox and boiler to produce steam. In the 
cylinders the thermal energy carried by the steam is 
turned into mechanical energy which is transmitted di- 
rectly through the rods to the driving wheels. This 
driving mechanism provides a very flexible and satis- 
factory transmission. Loss of power is small and 
change of speed is simple. In this lies one great ad- 
vantage of the steam locomotive. sell 

The Diesel locomotive is also a self-contained power 
plant, but the bulk and complications. of boiler and 
superheater are avoided.and the fuel liberates its 
thermal energy directly in the cylinders. Unfortunately, 
the internal combustion engine must run with a nar- 
row range of speed and is, therefore, not directly adapted 
to locomotive requirements. To provide the necessary 
flexibility in speed, complications are necessary. The 
Diesel cylinders drive an electric generator which trans- 
mits electricity to motors geared to the axles. 

Comparison of steam and Diesel power is_a favorite 
indoor sport for engineering controversialists. ‘ Reams 
of statistics have been spilled on the subject and more 
are in prospect. Our present purpose does not require 
us to be exhaustive or exhausting-on the subject. We 
present only a few facts which seem to be clear cut. 

A! competent engineering authority responsible for 
the operation of both Diesel and steam power is on 
record to the effect that no Diesel locomotive is doing 
work which cannot be done by a steam locomotive. 
The Diesel is high in first cost, but has the advantages 
of requiring little water and a comparatively small 
bulk of fuel. Waterless: operation is of advantage in 
desert country. Conversion of thermal energy into 
mechanical work is effected with high efficiency so that 
the weight. of fuel to be carried is small. 

The unit cost of Diesel fuel oil is high, but because of 
the high thermal efficiency the fuel cost per drawbar 
horsepower is not greatly different for the Diesel and 
the steam locomotive. 


- Prospects of Oil as Fuel 


This relation may be fundamentally affected by war 
and by post-war developments in the fuel field. The 
Diesel is necessarily an oil burner and requires a fairly 
definite grade of distillate. A, change in oil conditions 
which produces a scarcity of this fuel would hamper 
the Diesel. The steam locomotive burns coal or low- 
grade oil and no major ‘change is required to convert 
from one fuel to the other. Our ample coal reserves 
insure that the steam locomotive will not be starved out 
of existence in any foreseeable future. 

In comparing steam and Diesel locomotives a fac- 
tor to be considered is availability. The Diesel can be 
serviced more rapidly and can run a longer distance 
between refueling so that it is available for a greater 
number of hours a day. However, availability pays 
dividends only when traffic conditions enable the loco- 
motive to’ be used during all the hours that it is avail- 
able. E. E. Chapman’ of the Atchison, Topeka & 


1 See Steam vs. Diesel-Electric Power, Railway Age July 26, 1941, 
page 149. 
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Santa. Fe has pointed out that availability is rather an 
abstract term as the actual use of both Diesel and steam 
locomotives is controlled by train schedules. 

In New York Central main-line passenger service 
a steam locomotive handles heavy through trains for 
the 928-mile run from Harmon, N. Y., to Chicago, 
Schedules require trains to leave either terminal in the 
late afternoon and arrive early next morning. That 
afternoon the run is reversed. The time of layover from 
morning to evening is determined by the traffic require- 
ments and could not be shortened by mechanical im- 
provements in the locomotive. The steam locomotives 
in this service make from 20,000 to 24,000 miles a 
month. 


Long Runs by Diesel and Steam 


On the Santa Fe, steam and Diesel - locomotives 
handle passenger trains. on the 2,226-mile line between 
Chicago and-Los Angeles, Calif. In. steam service, 
locomotives are changed at Kansas City, Mo., while 
the Diesel runs through. Fourteen engine crews handle 
the Diesel while the 4-8-2 type steam locomotive on the 
1,789-miles from Kansas City to Los Angeles takes 
twelve crews. 

Extended runs of this character are standard practice 
on the Santa Fe. 

Figures given J. M. Nicholson, assistant to vice- 
president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, show that 
in regular service engine: runs of-over-1,000 miles are 
scheduled for four trains daily operated by Diesel loco- 
motives and for ten trains daily operated by steam 
locomotives.2_ In such work -the Diesel locomotives 
average about 18,500 miles a month with a maximum 
of about 27,000, while the steam locomotives average 
about 12,400 miles with a maximum of about 18,600. 
On the Santa Fe as of November, 1942, Diesel locomo- 
tives handled 7 per cent of the gross ton-miles of the 
system and-13 per cent of the passenger-car miles. 

In considering these figures it should be borne in 
mind that the Diesel is handling preferred trains and 
that helper service on heavy grades and protection 
service against breakdowns is provided by steam locomo- 
tives. . 

In many cases efficient operation is provided by 
dual-purpose locomotives which can handle both pas- 
senger and freight service. An example is given by 
the 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. These make two round 
trips between Boston, Mass., and New Haven, Conn., 
daily, one trip in passenger and the other in freight 
service. .The daily run of four times 157 miles is 628 
miles and the monthly mileage is about 15,000. 

An excellent example of the usability of steam loco- 
motives is given by the heavy 2-8-8-2 compound Mal- 
lets of the Norfolk & Western. Thirty-five of these 
are operated in a pool out of an enginehouse at Shaf- 
fer’s Crossing, Roanoke, Va. 
quired to service and refuel these engines between 
trips in December, 1940, was 334 hrs. at Roanoke, 
which is the maintenance point for these locomotives. 
At the other end of their runs the time for servicing 
varied from 1 hr. 6 min. to 3 hrs. 55 min. with an 
average of 2 hrs. 45 min. These figures represent 
the motive-power turning time which is the time the 
locomotive is out of service because of actual servicing 


2See How to Obtain More Intensive Use of Power, Railway Age, 
November 28, 1942, page 879. 

3See Freight Motive Power on the Norfolk & Western, Railway - 
July 5, 1941, page 26, for details of operating performance of the 
locomotives. , 
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Table I—Representative Locomotives Now in Service wheels of ample diameter for all classes of locomotives. 
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ieee Ce ee eee - ae with two pairs of cylinders and an articulated frame. 
les a es ene peers The general tendency is to use a four-wheel - trailing 
Type divers in. dive vee Hp. perant truck to provide carrying capacity for a large firebox 
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Atchison, Topeka & and boiler. Exceptional boiler capacity is provided in 


Santa Fe;...... 2-unit . 36 417,000 Pass. 4,000 2 6-wheel x : ] 
Aschbon, Tope & se ‘ sua the C. & O. locomotive by the use of a six-wheel trail- 
Manta BO: o..00.< 4-unit 40 924,000 Frt. 5,400 2 4-wheel ing truck. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


tives B's, Paul & Driving wheels- range in diameter from 57 to 70 in. 





“ Nor York, — ee ee eee in the multi-axle articulated groups: from 69 to 74 in 
bre rd eed 2-unit 40 461,000 Gen. 4,000 26-wheel the ten-coupled; 72 to 80 in the eight-coupled, and 79 
while to 84 in the six-coupled group. With a driving-axle 
andle load of about 68,000 Ib. and a maximum tractive force 


1 the requirements. The total time between runs depends 6¢ spout one quarter of this, say 17,000 Ib. per driving 
fakes ff.also on train schedules, demand for power, and the 4.16 the locomotives range in tractive force from about 


availability of crews. 51,000 to 136,000 Ib. 
ctice ; v Table I lists four typical Diesel-electric locomotives. 
Characteristics of Typical Locomotives - - One freight locomotive rated at 5,400 hp..is composed 


bel -° of four units, each with two four-wheel trucks with all 
va Passing from performance to design, Table I has been axles driven. Three 4,000-hp. two-unit passenger or 
até drawn up to show a number of representative locomo- general purpose locomotives are listed. They have two 
loco- Htives which are handling war traffic. Table II shows  six-wheel trucks, in each of which the center axle is 
‘eam Jf three novel designs recently put into service which will idle and the outer axles are driven. One passenger 
tives Hf undoubtedly influence the future. locomotive has 36-in. wheels; the other three- engines 
a Table-I includes two groups of four-cylinder Mallet aj] have 40-in. wheels. All four locomotives have about 
tage ff articulated locomotives with, respectively, four and three 50,000 Ib. on each axle. Weight on drivers ranges 
600. driving axles in a set. In the rigid-frame locomotives from 417,000 to 461,000 Ib. in the passenger up to 
mo- there are three groups of two-cylinder locomotives hav- 924,000 Ib. in the freight. 

the ing, respectively, five, four, and three driving axles. In 


* . Peach group the various railroads differ somewhat in their = - Performance Under Varying Speeds 
© IM F choice of leading and trailing truck arrangement. - . 
oe In grouping the locomotives they have been separated It will be noted that -the weight on driving. wheels 


tion Ff according to the number of driving wheels, but no at- and, consequently, the maximum tractive force is high 
mo- tempt is made to divide them into freight and pas- jn relation to total weight if compared to that’ of the 
senger service.. No such division is practicable. The steam locomotives. This: is accounted . for by the fact 
by six-coupled locomotives—the 4-6-2 and the 4-6-4 type— that the characteristics of the Diesel engine with its 
pas” ff are specifically designed for passenger, but a’large pro- relatively constant speed forces the use of electric power 
by Bportion of the heavier locomotives from the eight- transmission. Relatively small motors are used and 
New Ff coupled—4-8-4 type—up to the double eight-coupled are applied to a larger proportion of axles, counting 
und ff articulated Mallets are designed and used both for engine and tender, than would normally be-coupled if 
oh freight and passenger service. The Norfolk & Western rods were used. Rapid acceleration at slow speeds is 
igit § 2-6-6-4 engines make up to 65 miles an hour, and the obtained, but this advantage maybe more. than- offset 
628 Southern Pacific 4-8-8-2 locomotives with 63%4-in. by the limit to the horsepower at high speeds set by 
drivers are reported to be capable or running 80 miles the electric motors. - The, steam locomotive has greater 
ee Fan hour. flexibility in overload capacity. sgt Bes 
fal- Attention is called to the usefulness of the 4-8-4 type | 
1esé f ‘or heavy passenger or fast freight service. With driv- 
raf ing wheels 75 in. in diameter, this locomotive can de- 
re- § velop a tractive force which will fully utilize the weight Diameter Weight on 





Table II—Three Recent Pennsylvania Locomotives 


. ‘ Type drivers, in. drivers, Ib. 
rg on drivers and at the same time can make passenger 4-6-4-4 7 355,000 
KE, B service speeds without an undully high r.p.m. Present pee bs = 


ves. # practice shows that the old idea that a low-wheel engine 
‘ing f Was to be preferred: for freight service is obsolete and : 
an J should be discarded. A small driving-wheel. diameter Table II lists three novel locomotive designs put into 
ent B has the minor advantages of less weight, particularly service by the Pennsylvania recently. All are rigid- 
the ff in the unsprung: parts, and with a given stroke a better frame locomotives with two pairs of cylinders driving 
ing ff leverage for changing piston thrust into tractive force. two groups of driving wheels. This avoids the high 
hese are much more than offset in a high-wheel engine machine friction with four and five pairs of rod-coupled 
Age, # by the lowered r.p.m. at a given speed in miles per wheels and produces a free-running engine. The 
Age, ff NOur and in the better opportunity for correct counter- 4-6-4-4 engine provides five pairs of driving axles for 
ines’ B balancing. Much is to be gained by making driving (Continued on page 564) ; 
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Railroads are paying out in dividends 
only 22 per cent of earnings available 
for such payment —By this absence 
of generosity to owners, the roads 
may have a billion in cash when the 
war ends, despite colossal taxes and 
refusal of treasury to permit ade- 
quate charges to maintenance—Such 
a sum will help readjustment to 
peace conditions and carriers are 
studying prospects exhaustively, to 
make their action conform te,and put 
to use, the controlling circumstances 


By R. V. Fletcher 


Vice-President and General Counsel, A.A.R., and 
Chairman, Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation 


enues of nearly $714 billions; they. disbursed more 
than $4% billions in operating expenses; they paid 
to the federal, state and local governments nearly $1,200 
millions in taxes; they emerged from the year’s opera- 
tions with nearly $14 billions in net railway operating 
income, a figure that represents their earnings before 
the payment of fixed.charges, consisting mainly of rent- 
als and interest on indebtedness. In that year, fixed 
charges amounted to approximately $660 millions, so 
that, taking into account a relatively small amount of 
other income, there remained in the treasuries of Class I 
railroads about $900 millions available for dividends, 
reduction of debt, reserves and moneys which could be 
used for improvements to property. The railroads used, 
for the payment of dividends, no more than $200 mil- 
lions of this available sum, leaving in the neighborhood 
of $700 millions for purposes which have a direct bearing 
upon the all important matter of railroad credit. 
According to a recent announcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Class I railroads in 1942 re- 
duced their interest-bearing debt by about $325 millions, 
or about 334 per cent of the total debt outstanding. In 
part, this desirable development was made possible by 
a change in the tax law, which no longer penalizes a 
program of debt reduction by treating as taxable income 
the difference between par value and the purchase price 
of acquired securities. It is particularly gratifying to note 
that the indebtedness of‘the railroads to the government 
has been steadily reduced. As of December 31, 1942, the 
railroad debt to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


[: the calendar year 1942, the railroads had gross rev- 


* From an address at_Chicago on October 5 before the Financial Section 
of the American Life Congress. 
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How Present Events Set Course For 


POST-WAR RAILROADING* 





which at one time stood at $836 millions, had been re- 
duced to $402 millions. By far the greater part of 
amounts still due the Corporation consists of loans to 
railroads undergoing reorganization or lately emerged 
from reorganization, in which cases the debt to the 
R. F. C. is under control of the Commission and the 
courts. The process of liquidating the railroad debt to 
the government has gone steadily forward in the cur- 
rent year. 

Looking at the 1943 figures of revenue and expenses, 
we find that revenues have increased appreciably over 
the corresponding period of last year, but expenses and 
taxes have likewise increased in the same or greater 
proportions. Comparing the first six months of this year 
with the same period of 1942, revenues have gone up 
32% per cent, operating expenses 22 per cent and taxes 
874% per cent. Federal income taxes alone have in- 
creased 140 per cent. It would appear now as if the rail- 
road tax bill for 1943 may run as high as $1% billions. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission saw proper to re- 
duce the freight rate level, effective May 15, 1943, by 
some 5 per cent, and this reduction, coupled with wage 
increases which are in sight, will have a tendency to re- 
duce railroad net income for the balance of the year and 
appreciably affect the total for 1943. 

In comparison with the experience of the railroads for 
the past fifteen years, the outlook is not discouraging. 
The net operating income for 1942 of $1,484 millions is 
greater than the figure for 1929 by about $233 millions. 
And compared with years like 1932 and 1933, those who 
are interested in railroad credit find much that inspires 
hope. The operating ratio in 1942 was 61.63, as against 
71.76 in 1929 and a high of 76.97 in 1931, a year in which 
the railroads were mindful of exhortations from high 
quarters that there should be no curtailment of ex- 
penditures. . 

We have hundreds of railroads, large and small, and 
each has its distinctive financial structure, its own finan- 
cial problems and its own policy. In fact, when we speak 
loosely of “railroad credit,” as if it were something of 
universal import, we tend to mislead. Each railroad 1s 4 
separate corporate entity, with its record of successes 
and failures, in common with other business enterprises. 
Some railroads are prosperous and have good credit; 
others are poor earners and have poor credit. The same 
is true of merchants, manufacturers and workers. 




























Railroad Stocks Priced from 1 to 181 





Looking at the transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as quoted in the New York Times for Sep- 
tember 8 of this year, it appears that the Norfolk & 
Western quotation of 18134 is the highest on the list, not 
merely of railroads but of all industrial stocks as well. 
The same scrutiny of the list discloses that the lowest 
quotation, 1, applies to a railroad. This wide range ° 
railroad stock values, depending, in part at least upon the 
ability and inclination to pay dividends, illustrates the 
unwisdom of making general statements as to railroa 
credit and financial policies as if the railroads were but 4 
single enterprise. 
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But while any statement as to dividend policies must 
be safeguarded by the considerations just mentioned, yet 
some general observations may safely be indulged in. The 
conservative policy of the roads in 1942, evidenced by the 
use in paying dividends of only 22 per cent of revenue 
available for that purpose, is a strong indication of ten- 
dencies which are likely to continue. Numerous consid- 
erations support this view. 

In the first place, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is convinced that the railroads should be sparing of 
dividends at this time, when fixed charges are relatively 
heavy and when there is such obvious need for setting up 
generous reserves. This feeling on the part of the Com- 
mission was evidenced by the demand made upon car- 
riers when the latest general rate case was being con- 
sidered for a statement as to whether certain revenues 
might appropriately be earmarked for debt reduction 
and betterment purposes. Statements, official and unoffi- 
cial, emanating from the:Commission furnish indubitable 
proof of this attitude. This known policy of the Com- 
mission, holding in its hands the very life of the industry, 
must act as a strong deterrent against a policy of liberal 
dividends, even when fairly earned. 


Larger Dividends Desirable, But Not Now 


Again, even without hints from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the managements of the railroads 
would be slow to deplete their cash resources by the pay- 
ment of generous dividends at a time like this, which 
fairly bristles with difficulties. This is not to say that 
there is anything immoral in paying reasonable dividends 
to the hard-pressed, often unfortunate shareholders, who 
have for so long been almost wholly forgotten. I hope we 
shall again see the day when fair dividends to those who 
have risked their capital in this essential enterprise will 
be the rule rather than the exception. 

But, now, when the railroads are accumulating a huge 
volume of deferred maintenance, when taxes have risen 
to unprecedented levels, when no one can foretell the end 
of the war and few will even venture to depict the future, 
it is certainly incumbent upon these carriers to see that 
the coming of peace finds them with enough cash to ab- 
sorb the shock of changed economic conditions. One 
prominent railroad president, the head of a great system, 
said to me some months ago that he hoped his road would 
be able to emerge from the war with a hundred million 
dollars in cash. If this policy prevails throughout the in- 
dustry, and I think it does, the railroads, turning their 
faces to the post-war world, should have in their strong 
boxes more than a billion dollars, with no bank debts 
and no short-term maturities. 

The question naturally comes to the surface: What use 
will the railroads make of this large amount of cash? 
Let me say, however, that the amount is not so large 
when we remember that the total operating revenues of 
the Class I roads for 1942 was $7% billions. We can- 
hot say that a cash balance of less than one-seventh of a 
year’s revenues is excessive. 

The railroads will have no trouble in finding useful 
ways in which to spend their money. In the first place, 
there is the matter of deferred maintenance. The railroad 
plant has been driven harder than ever before to take 
care of the demands made upon it by the necessities of 
war. Equipment that should have been retired and other 
quipment that should have been shopped for extensive 
tepairs have perforce been kept in service. The rail re- 
newal programs of many roads have lagged by reason of 


the scarcity of manpower and the inability to secure 
materials, 


A recent survey of the situation made carefully by the’ 
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Association of American Railroads, indicates that there is 
probably $250 millions of annual deferred maintenance 
on the Class I railroads of the country, on roadway and 
structures alone. This figure represents the amount of 
money that should have been spent on roadway in one 
year alone, leaving equipment entirely out of the picture. 
In other words, if the roads could have secured the men 
and materials essential to the job, they would have spent 
in this year a quarter of a billion dollars on track, build- 
ings, bridges, signals and the like. What amount should 
have been spent on equipment, we have at this time no 
means for making an estimate. We know that the amount 
is large. This deferred maintenance will have to be made 
up at some time and in some way. It may be that a 
goodly portion of whatever cash reserves may be on 
hand when the Axis powers collapse must be used to 
restore the plant to prime condition. 

The railroads are making an earnest effort to con- 
vince the Congress that the present apparently large 
earnings of the roads are not true earnings but to a 
certain degree fictitious and misleading. The cost of 
maintaining the property is an operating expense, and 
for tax purposes deductible from income. Under the 
law as it stands now, as interpreted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, there can be no deduction of this 
character unless the money is actually spent. There is 
some room for hope that the Congress will accord to 
the railroads and possibly to other industrial groups 
the privilege of setting up these needed reserves without 
a prohibitive tax penalty. As the law stands now, in 
the case of many railroads, in order to lay aside a dollar 
for a rainy day, they must set aside $5.26, the average 
of $4.26 representing the amount of taxes. If Congress 
can be persuaded to treat this subject realistically, the 
necessity for setting up large additional reserves would 
be less urgent. 

Aside from the need for accumulating funds to bring 
existing facilities up to standard, the railroads will cer- 
tainly confront the necessity of substituting for much of 
their present freight car equipment, cars constructed of 
lighter materials, so that the dead weight of freight 
trains will be reduced, thereby making it possible to use 
a greater amount of tractive effort in moving revenue 
tonnage. Eventually, we hope that the great majority 
of freight cars will be constructed of light-weight metals 
and alloys, at no sacrifice of strength and with substan- 
tial additions to capacity. Again, there is under study 
the question of the relative merits of steam, Diesel and 
electric power as types of locomotives. The changes 
which intelligent research may find to be necessary, both 
as to locomotives and cars, will call for the expenditure 
of vast sums of money, if the railroads are to hold their 
own in a fiercely competitive economy. 


Saturated Market for Equipment Trusts? 


Ordinarily, a great part of railroad equipment is fi- 
nanced through the issue of trust certificates, for which 
there has generally been a ready market. However, if 


‘the railroads are to enter upon an extensive program of 


replacing old equipment with new, some other method 
of financing may be necessary. Obviously, the market 
for equipment trust certificates has a definite satura- 
tion point. a 

The period immediately following the conclusion of 
hostilities will be a difficult one, as all transition periods 
invariably are. In that transition period, railroads should 
be in funds to serve as a shock absorber as the charac- 
ter of traffic undergoes a radical transformation. We 
are likely to find ourselves at the close of the war with 
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Efficiency for Victory 
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"an increased wage scale that will be difficult to adjust 
downward. In the lull in industrial activity that will 
likely follow the cessation of hostilities, railroads will 
find their traffic sensibly diminished, while it will take 
time to adjust their expenses. Manifestly, the roads 
should be in funds to meet so critical a situation. 

Never in the thirty-five years of my familiarity with 
railroad developments have I seen so much intelligent 
thought being devoted to the future. Practically every 
railroad company of any size has organized competent 
research groups, who are working diligently on every 
phase of every problem that has come to the surface and 
upon many questions that are still submerged. 

_ The Association of American Railroads, which func- 
tions as a general staff for its members, has undertaken 
the task of co-ordinating and harmonizing these studies 
for the common benefit of the industry. The Associa- 
tion, a year ago, organized what, for the lack of a better 
name, is called its Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. It is a. rather large committee, consist- 
ing of operating, traffic, accounting, financial, personnel, 
law, public relations and other officers with executive 
duties. It has organized some 15 subcommittees and 
employed a staff of full-time research analysts and ex- 
perts for the intensive study of every aspect of railroad 
operation. 

Its principal function is to ascertain the basic facts 
that must be known and considered before sound poli- 
cies can be adopted. The Committee is not content with 
a consideration of railroad operations alone; it has un- 
dertaken to explore the field occupied by its competitors 
on the highways, the waterways and in the .air. It is 
endeavoring to understand the transportation: situation 
as a whole, and to reach some sound conclusions as to 
the place railroads will occupy in the economy that 
stretches out before us. To collect information of this 
character, it has been deemed desirable to establish field 
offices in various parts of the country, with qualified 
men in charge, whose job it is to contact those respon- 
sible for production, with a view to developing just what 
may be expected in the domain of production and dis- 
tribution. ae Rat 


Broad Search for Technical Betterment 


"In the all-important matter of technological improve- 
ments, the railroads are not unmindful of their obliga- 
tion to leave no stone unturned to improve their operat- 
ing methods and the tools with which they work. In 
addition to the study of technological questions being 
currently pursued by the individual railroads, by equip- 
ment manufacturers and by the engineering ‘schools 
throughout the country, the Association: of American 
Railroads has for years maintained an Engineering and 
a Mechanical Division, supervised: by experienced rail- 
road chief engineers and chief mechanical officers, each 
with- a staff of full-time .experts, who are. constantly 
testing materials, devices and theories, all bearing upon 
improving the service, both as to efficiency and economy. 


In addition to these activities, the Association has re-. 


cently authorized the creation of a new department, 
which may be called the Department of Technical Re- 
search, under the direction of a Director, whose first 
task will be to organize a competent staff to give at- 
tention to problems in the field of. basic or fundamental 
research. . 

To me it is a source of some gratification that I am 
connected . with a.transportation industry that receives. 
no subsidies from. government and asks for none. It 
stands alone in this respect. By’ reason of the fact that 
its competitors, other than the pipe lines, are heavily sub- 
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sidized, it has been thought by many that railroads cannot 
hold their own in the competitive struggle that will fol- 
low the coming of peace. The simplest considerations 
of justice and fairness demand equality in respect to this 
matter of subsidies. The railroads much prefer that this 
equality be brought about by the withdrawal of all sub- 
sidies, so that there may be a fair fight on equal terms, 
if the policy of uncontrolled competition is to prevail, 
Under such conditions the railroads need not fear the 
outcome. 

On the other hand, if saner counsels are heeded and 
transportation companies are permitted to function, with 
the right to move the traffic by any method of transporta- 
tion which the shipper desires, the railroads may well 
hope to take the leading role. In any structure of 
society where the free enterprise system predominates, 
their methods and ideals will surely lead to success. 


Motive Power—Wartime and After 


(Continued from page 561) 


freight service. The 6-4-4-6 locomotive was exhibited 
at the New York World’s Fair. With four pairs of driv- 
ing wheels 84 in. in diameter coupled two and two and 
an exceptionally large boiler, it is designed to handle 
heavy passenger trains at high speeds. The 4-4-4-4 lo- 
comotive has also four driving axles coupled in groups 
of two each. It is equipped with the Franklin steam 
distribution and poppet valves and has shown high 
efficiency in service. 

In trying to look into the future, I can do no better 
than call attention to some bold predictions made at the 
joint meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Pacific Railway Club in Los Angeles 
on June 15 of this year by Morris P. Taylor, assistant 
mechanical engineer, Southern Pacific.* He called at- 
tention to a possible shift in the relative supply of coal 
and oil for fuel and to the increased amount of cheap 
electric power that may be available. These are fac- 
tors that may affect seriously the availability of the 
various forms of motive power. 

Dealing with locomotives and cars, Mr. Taylor listed 
inany possible developments. Some of these are already 
taking shape. In the case of the steam locomotive, very 
careful consideration is being given to developments 
which will maintain its fundamental advantages and 
obtain higher efficiency and still greater usefulness. — 

Higher steam pressures and temperatures to obtain 
better thermal efficiency are in the offing. The present 
top pressure of 300 Ib. per sq. in. is about the maximum 
that can be carried with the conventional. type of fire- 
tube locomotive boiler. Water-tube boilers for pres- 
sures up to 600 or 800 Ib. per sq. in. are already on 
drawing boards and promise the advantages of lighter 
weight and greater safety. The opportunities offered 
by this better steam will be ‘taken advantage of by bet- 
ter utilization of the steam in cylinders or turbines. 
These things are definitely approaching. 

Possibilities also to be considered are the combustion- 
gas turbine locomotive, one of which has been built in 
Switzerland, and still further over the horizon 1s the 
possibility of a combined steam and mercury turbine 
locomotive which would cut. water consumption in half 
and redtice greatly the fuel cost. These things may be 
termed visionary at present, but we have it on the high. 
est authority that “without vision, the spirit perisheth. 
f the 


#An abstract of Mr. Taylor’s paper appears on page 242 0 
August 7, 1943, Railway Age. 
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What People Think 
About the Railroads 


HE third annual sampling, on scientific principles, 
T of the state of public opinion toward the railroads 
has recently been completed by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation of Princeton, N. J., whose report 
reveals, not only current attitudes toward the carriers, 
but—by comparison with previous samplings—discloses 
temporal trends in opinion. 


An overwhelming majority of Americans (89 per. 


cent of the total sample of 2,515) believe that the rail- 
roads “have done a good job during the war.” This 
compares with 82 per cent who held this view last year, 
and 56 per cent back in 1941 who thought the railroads 
had done a good job in preparing for the war. About 
nine-tenths of the sample believe the railroads are doing 
their best to give good war-time service, and a majority 
are of opinion that freight is being handled without un- 
reasonable delay. The oil shortage is not being blamed 
on the railroads. 

There has been a large increase (from 48 per cent of 
recent travelers last year to 74 per cent this year) who 
have heard complaints regarding passenger service, but 
there is scarcely any tendency to blame railroad man- 
agements for this condition. In 1943, only 18 per cent 
of the public favor government operation, of the rail- 
roads. Last year, 33 per cent supported this course— 
and, back in 1941, 50 per cent favored government opera- 
tion in event of war. The dwindling minority who favor 


government operation do not, however, accuse the car- 
riers of inefficiency—but appear to base their advocacy 


solely on a penchant for “centralized control.” Higher 
than the 18 per cent average of those who favor govern- 
ment operation are the lower income groups (27 per 
cent), young people”~(26 per cent), dwellers in large 
cities (24 per cent), and Southerners (20-per cent). 
Most of the 89 percent who believe the carriers have 


done a good job give as the reason for their belief the. 


fact of efficient handling of war -materials and troop 
movements—very few refer to the carriers’ spectacular 
accomplishments in the movement of oil. The railroads 
escape with no reputation for profiteering and with very 
little complaint on the level of rates. Most people (63 
per cent) expect the railroads to be able to handle all 
traffic offered to them. About half have heard that the 
government may ration travel, but only a fourth of this 
number believe -such a move to be necessary. 

Only 7 per cent of those questioned look for’ govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads following the war, and 
@ majority see modernization of trains as the principal 
means by which railroad travel patronage may be main- 


' tained in peace-time. A majority are opposed to any 


government assistance to any form of transportation after 
the war, but. if such. assistance is to be given, 42 per 
cent would like. to.see the railroads get it (while only 40 
Per cent would care to-see such aid to air lines, and only 
0 per cent to bus lines).. Seven out of ten people want 
to have competition equalized among all agencies of 
transportation—and their favorite means of bringing this 
about is to leave the task in the hands of some body, such 
as the I. C. C., with jurisdiction over all agencies.. 
Comparative rating, during the past three years, of 
€ importance of the various agencies of transporta- 
lon in their contribution to the war effort is as follows: 


; July July - July 
Baile es 1941 1942  -.°1943 
Th ‘oads most important ............. 68% 83% 90% 
Tucks most important ...........-... 22 13 8 
arges most important ............-+. 10 4 Zz 
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Public awareness that the railroads are the nation’s 
principal freight carrier has also shown a remarkable 
improvement, as follows: 


July July July 


1941 1942 1943 
Railroads carry most freight ........... 59% 74% 83% 
Trucks carry most lee oy Tasiwhedieee ss 37 23 14 
Barges carry most freight ..+.......s+.- 4 3 2 


Seven out. of ten people who have opinions on the 
subject (31 per cent offer no opinion) believe that the 
railroads have been treated fairly in the past five or ten 
years, while the remaining three believe they have been 
treated unfairly. Awareness of unfair treatment of the 
railroads is highest in the South, and weakest among 
young people. Approximately 85 per cent of the people 
believe the railroads are “making a profit”; 13 per cent 
say they are “breaking even”; and 2 per cent believe 
they are “losing money.” Only 6 per cent are of the 
opinion that they are making “too much money.” 

Over the last ten years, 39 per cent believe the car- 
riers have “made a profit,” 27 per cent believe they 
have “broken even,”-and 34 per cent believe they have 
“lost money.” Far Westerners (54 per cent) and 
young people (52 per cent) lead all Americans in their 
conviction that the railroads have consistently made a 
profit during the past decade. 

The research workers who made this survey note sev- 
eral points which will bear watching as far‘as future pub- 
lic understanding is concerned, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: fan 

1. Travel inconveniences are now blamed on war-time 
congestion, but would be laid upon the railroads if 
congestion should decrease without immediate and com- 
mensurate amelioration in servicé; also restrictions on 
non-essential travel might bring ill-will to the carriers. 

2. Pro-government-operation sentiment seems to ac- 
company lack of ‘appreciation of the railroads’ superior 
performance; hence deterioration in service would prob- 


ably bring a rapid.tise"in pro-government-operation 
' opinion. gr : 


3. Of young people, 63 per cent would travel by plane 
if rates equaled those of the railréads (the percentage of 
the total public which feels this way is only: 36 per cent). 
In addition, the: principal asset of the railways as against 
planes is their greater safety record, a.condition which 
could be affected greatly by improved safety in‘air travel. 

4. The public believes that the railroads can, not just 
maintain, but actually increase, travel volume, by mod- 
ernizing trains and reducing fares. 

5. Of those questioned this year, 39 per cent of those 
who ‘were critical of railroad employees, cited rude- 
ness as their cause of cqmplaint—as compared to only 
16 per cent last year,  *: 

6. The public is almost totally unconscious of the im- 
portant contribution the railroads: have made to the re- 
lief of the oil shortage.- y 

7. Almost two-thirds of the public believe that freight 
rates are an important factor in the éelling price of 
goods. “AP aaee a 

8. A majority are opposed te government aid to any 
agency of transportation following the war—but only 
27 per cent say that “the: government should have a 
more favorable attitude toward the railroads’; while 
only 6 per cent say “the government has helped others— 
give the railroads a breaks’ 

9,: Young people are the least appreciative of railroad 
performance and are the most critical of railroad poli- 
cies. Other segments whose views are less favorable 
than the average are the Far West, the South, women, 
and the lower income groups. 
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A 44-Tonner Turns in Work Report 


Practicality of Diesel - electric for a one -locomo- 
tive railroad demonstrated by the M. & I. B. & B. 


By A. A. Lampert 


Superintendent, Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt 


HE Alton Bridge over the Mississippi River is 

F operated by the Missouri & Illinois Bridge & 

Belt Railroad... This road is three miles long 
extending from Alton, Ill., where it connects with the 
Illinois Terminal, the Alton, and the New York Cen- 
tral, to the Burlington yards at West Alton, Mo., where 
it connects with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Including trackage 
rights, it operates a total line of 3.34 miles. The rail 
weight is 85 and 100 Ib. It also supplies transfer serv- 
ice between these lines as well as trackage for the C. B. 
& Q. freight trains between East St. Louis, IIl., and 
the west. 

Prior to 1941 the M. & I. B. & B. used a 75-ton steam 
locomotive for all switching and transfer service. It 
became necessary, however, either to make extensive 
repairs or to replace this engine with new power. An 
investigation and study in March, 1941, resulted in the 
selection of a General Electric 44-ton, 380-hp. Diesel- 






Interior of the Enginehouse, Showing the Inspection Pit and Tool Area 


electric locomotive which replaced the steam unit in 
August, 1941. 

This 44-ton locomotive is equipped with two Cater- 
pillar D-17,000, 190-hp., 1,000-r. p. m. éight*cylinder 
Diesel engines with electric drive to each of the four 
axles, and geared for a maximum speed of 35 m. p. h, 
It has a fuel tank capacity of 250 gal., sufficient for 
about 50 hours of service without refueling. This is 
equivalent to four eight-hour days of uninterrupted serv- 
ice on this railroad. (For a detailed description see 
Railway Age, November 23, 1940.) 

This 44-tonner has an excellent performance record 
and is doing more work, with increased war traffic, than 
was handled by the 75-ton steam switcher. In the daily 
operation the Diesel goes into the Burlington yards at 
West Alton and switches the M. & I. B. & B. cars out 
of those stored with other cars. It then transfers this 
train over the bridge to the Alton connection. In turn, 
it transfers cars from Alton to West Alton. Three, and 
occasionally four, trips are made daily during the eight- 
hour shift. The locomotive fits excellently into the 
requirements, since incoming cars from the several rail- 
roads arrive at various times during the day. Train 
operations are scheduled between eight C. B. &. Q. 
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The M. & I. B. & B. 44-Ton, 380-Hp. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Moving a Train in Transfer Service 


through train movements across the bridge. When steam 
operation terminated, this road was handling 25 cars 
per day between six C. B. & Q. train movements. At 
present the Diesel-electric is handling an average of 50 
cars per eight-hour day. The highest number of cars 
handled in one shift was 125 in five trains. The switch- 
ing service has increased with the increase in cars. 

The cost of Diesel-electric locomotive operation in 
1942, when 13,776 cars were handled, shows a saving 
of $2.39 per hour, or a 58 per cent reduction over the 
steam operation of 1940, when only 8,191 cars were 
handled. The greatest reduction is in the fuel, from 
$1.04 per hour for coal to 30.4 cents per hour (average) 
for the Diesel. This saving would be greater if com- 
pared with steam operation on the basis of 1942 traffic 
and the increased cost of fuel and supplies. This saving 
does not inciude the expense of the steam locomotive 
which it was necessary to lease for an average of thirty 
days per year, to allow for inspections and repairs to the 
road’s own unit. 

The 44-ton Diesel also has a distinct maintenance 
advantage. Previously, it was necessary to house and 
repair the steam locomotive in the Illinois Terminal 
roundhouse, two miles from the yard office. The crew 
spent at least twenty minutes per day going to and from 
the engine terminal. It was kept under fire nine to 
ten hours per day, whereas the Diesel is shut down dur- 
ing non-operating periods which, on occasion, exceeds 
three hours in an eight-hour shift. With the Diesel 
and its light, easily-handled parts, all repairs (including 
Class I overhaul) are now handled in the M. & I. B. & B. 
enginehouse. The locomotive is also more readily avail- 
able since it is housed on the railroad property in the 
enginehouse which was erected at the east end of the 
bridge. 

The enginehouse is a concrete block building, 47 ft. 
by 18 ft. and 16 ft. high, inside dimensions, costing 
approximately $4,000. A pit 44 ft. long is provided. 

he floor is concrete with two jacking-block spaces. The 
building was designed by H. Austill, chief engineer, 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. In addi- 
tion to the locomotive equipment, the enginehouse is 
used to store maintenance of way tools. 

During the two years of operation, the Diesel has 
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not been out of service. All minor repairs and inspec- 
tions are done on Sunday when it is not working. The 
locomotive has met expectations in every way and, in 
addition to the direct savings, has created a favorable 
impression with both the operating personnel and the 
management. 


Communications ..-e 


Now Is a Good Time 
To Cultivate Courtesy 


AMARILLO, TEx. 
To THE EprirTor: 

Recently there have appeared in several Southwestern daily 
newspapers, articles expressing views of business and civic lead- 
ers on post-war planning—plans for the betterment of their re- 
spective communities, and meeting the unemployment problem 
that the majority feel that we will face. I have read these com- 
ments with the thought in mind of just how the post-war period 
is going to affect our railroads. 

We in railroading are aware of the big job that is before us at 
present, but I sometimes wonder if the majority of railroad men 
have given a thought to what the post-war era will mean to the 
carriers, and consequently their employees. We all know that 
before Pearl Harbor, trucks and buses had made a deep inroad 
on freight and passenger revenues—and in some cases, on business 
that had always been generally conceded railway business. With 
the post-war period, we know that we are going to have to deal 
with the stiffest competition that the railroads have faced in his- 
tory. We will not only have motor transportation to compete 
with, but air and greatly improved barge lines are going to have 
a say in the division of traffic. 

With that thought in mind, I do not believe there is a more 
opportune time for railroad management—especially division of- 
ficers—to stress the idea of courtesy to patrons, by employees. 
A discourteous employee can give his road a “black eye” that 
can and will have serious results, not only by losing the good 
will of the patron, but by his advertising the fact of his ill treat- 
ment at the hands of the employee. 

We that are familiar with conditions at present, know that it 
is a trying problem at times, what with the congested yards, 
crowded passenger trains, and a thousand other things to try 
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are asked each day by shippers and travelers alike. But if we 
would place ourselves in the patron’s shoes, so to speak, I am 
sure that we would realize that the question he has asked is as 
important, and means as much to him, as gettirig number three 
track clear so number 43 can get in the yard. 

But I have heard passenger conductors, when asked by a pas- 
senger: “When will this train get to so-and-so?” reply’ with a 
sarcastic slur to, “Look at your time-table”, or “I don’t know”. 
Such treatment is uncalled for, and unnecessary. It leaves a bad 
taste in the patron’s mouth, and an ill- feeling toward that con- 
ductor’s road.. And that passeriger is, going to adwertife, the eet 
‘ to his friends when his j journey. is completed: ~ ce ae 

It appears: that some conductors have isonet that, sccadlins of 
seniority, they are entitled to, and will retain, their passenger 
runs, regardless of the decline in passenger revénues. 

On the other hand, there are passenger conductors that make 
business for their roads. Their assistance with their passengers’ 
difficulties, and their friendly advice and information on lay- 
overs, trairi changes and destination arrivals create good will, 
and friendly relations, and likewise the patron advertises the 


treatment of himself to his friends, and the cycle spreads, and ~ 


where it is. discussed, a friendly feeling is created for that road. 

A good portion of the blame for lack of courtesy, where it 
exists,-must-rest-on division officers, who, after all; have~ direct 
contact with employees and—hence—the duty of instructing them 


in the need for courtesy. I know of an instance, froma “previous - 


location, where a railroad family traveling on a pass was treated 
discourteously by a conductor because they were “dead-heads”. 
However, revenue passengers who witnessed this discourtesy did 
not know that fact. The superintendent knew of this case, but 
did nothing to instruct the conductor in more polite behavior. 

Looking to the future, it behooves every employee, for -his own 
personal security, to put forth his utmost to retain railroad traffic 
in the post-war period. 


Paut G. GAITHER, 
Yardmaster, C. R. I. & P. 


Reserves Required to Permit 
Definite Post-War Programs 


New York 
To THE EpIToR: 

In your issue of September 25 the writer found deep interest in 
your editorial captioned “Make Post-War Planning Definite”, but 
wonders whether you actually placed your hand on the right spot 
when asserting that private enterprise, and, more particularly the 
railroads, undertake to place post-war orders for equipment now. 
That idea is no doubt sound, and the advice wise, but is it as easy 
as all that? 

In the first place, no one knows what industrial changes may 
take place in the post-war period and we certainly cannot afford 
to base our prognostications on wishful thinking of the America 
of tomorrow—any more than we can indulge in such loose-think- 
ing affecting current conditions and trends with their speed-of- 
lightning day-to-day revisions and modifications. How then, can 
we possibly hope to exert almost prophetic powers in visualizing 
the railroads of tomorrow? 

Then we come to the matter of financing, since obviously sup- 
pliers of railroad equipment will not entertain proposed order con- 
tracts on simple promises of the potential buyer and, then again, 
how are the railroads or any other large buyers of manufactured 
products going to finance those purchases under governmental re- 
strictions that prohibit them from laying aside reserves for de- 
preciated or obsolescent plants? 

To sum up, is it not high time for our industrial leaders to take 
the necessary steps to have present federal prohibitions eased or 
entirely eliminated to enable them to carry out your splendid sug- 
gestions? As a step in that direction, should not reserves for de- 
preciation be allowed to follow the only logical purposes of their 
creation and treated in the nature of operating expenses and not 
entirely paid out through the processes of income, excess profit 
and corporation taxes? Is not such a plan the first consideration 
of definite post-war thinking and planning? 
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one’s nerves, to give a civil answer to some of the questions that 


In a word, all the post-war planning in the world becomes futile 
in the absence of money, and unless we set aside the money for 
post-war purposes, who is going to provide it? Government sub- 
sidy and nothing else. Unless we awaken to a consciousness of 
this threat to the American system of free enterprise, it is going 
to be just too late after this war has been fought and won, and we 
find ourselves in the position of having lost all we fought for—a 
spectacle not too pleasant to behold even now. 

E. B. A. 


What to Call Railroad Women 


SMITHVILLE, Texas 
To THE EpITor: 


Why not Wars, for Women of American Railroads? 


K. WILLIAMson, 


Chief Clerk to Superintendent, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa, 
To THE Encrpk: 

How about Ratts? I think the wails would like it. It could mean 
Railway. Aides in Liberty Service... 


ee, 2. tar oat ee WEs ey H. Lees, 
we > eS --@ . : - 


To THE EpiTor: 


- -- Why. not designate the women who are giving such good service 

on the railroads during the war emergency as Arrows for Ameri- 
can Rail-Road Organizations’ Women’s Service? This designa- 
tion, easy to symbolize, is appropriate since arrows are not only 
weapons, but more often are used to point out something of real 
importance. 


R. S. Hayes, 
The Okonite Company, 


PRIMos, Pa. 
To THE Eprror: 

I believe the women in sdilidonih branches of railway service 
should be given some appropriate name, as they are an auxiliary 
in helping the railroads to carry on the burdens of war. The name 
I would suggest is Women’s Auxiliary Rail Corps, W. A. R. C. 


BENJAMIN C. BURKHOLDER 


. 


Personnel Practices in 
Need of Modernization 


: San Disco, Cat. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Ever since I was called into service with the Marine Corps 
from my position with the C. B. & Q., I have missed my weekly 
perusal of your magazine. Now, before I shove off, I want to 
renew. my acquaintance with railroads and Railway Age. Enclosed 
is my check to cover a year’s subscription. 

If I can in a small way influence your policy, take this as being 
my honest and considered opinion derived from experience: 

I know that the railroads must put much more stress on per- 
sonnel after the war is over. A few railroads are fairly progres 
sive along this line but I think you will agree that most lines have 
been and still are sadly lacking in this respect. The airlines are far 
ahead of railroads on personnel management, personnel alertness, 
and public relations. : 

I am attached to the air corps and can well visualize the m- 
creased competition in freight and passengers from the airlines. 
My point is this—please “stress” (and I don’t mean merely “men 
tion”) the importance of a public-conscious railroad personnel. 
This applies to both management and all employees—particularly 
when the rail lines get back to normal. 

I hope this will be of some benefit.to you in your policy and | 
hope to read about it in my copies of Railway Age. 


Davip W. SarceENT, JR. 
Capt., U. S. M. C. R 
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Railroads-in- War News 





Pullman-Standard 
to Get “VT” Credit 
$60,000,000 of amount govern- 
ment owes company to be 


freed for reconversion 


Up to $60,000,000 of the amount the gov- 
ernment owes the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company when war con- 


tracts are terminated will be advanced to 


the company under a “VT” credit agree- 
ment approved by the War Department on 


‘September 29. The agreement was made 


under provisions recently set up to enable 
companies engaged in war work to recon- 
vert immediately after the termination of 
contracts instead of waiting until the 
amount owed ‘by the. government is re- 
turned to the contractor through estab- 
lished channels. 

Under these provisions, approved by the 
War and Navy departments, the Maritime 
Commission and the Federal Reserve Board, 
a contractor, on termination of a contract, 
may obtain from banks that part of the 


termination loan commitment to which he - 


is entitled because of the amounts due him 
from the government under that contract. 
Interest on the money so drawn will be 
paid by the government; since, according 
to an announcement by the Office of War 
Information, “the government is indebted 
to the contractor for the amounts due him 
under the terminated contract and it would 
be unfair to the contractor to have him pay 
interest while he is waiting for the govern- 
ment to pay him.” 

Under ‘the agreement with Pullman- 
Standard, a-three-year bank credit has 
been worked out with the co-operation of 
the War department, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago as fiscal agent, the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh and the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago, under which the Pull- 
man-Standard will deal directly with each 
of several banks participating in the agree- 
ment. 

“Pullman-Standard is availing itself of 
this new type of credit,” according to C. A. 
Liddle, president, “to free normal working 
capital for speedy reconversion to the pro- 
duction of passenger and freight cars, for 
which we anticipate a big demand once 
materials for their construction are again 
available.” 

Mr. Liddle pointed out that among the 
advantages of the new “VT” loan arrange- 
ment is that which will accrue to the com- 
Pany and its employees through minimizing 
the interruption of jobs. “Customers also 
should benefit,” he said, “because we should 
be able quickly to make available the new 
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New Head for WPB Equip- 
ment Division 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced October 1 that Lynne L. 
White, chief operating officer of the 
Chicago & North Western, has been 
appointed director of the W. P. B. 
Transportation Equipment Division, 
succeeding Andrew Stevenson, who 
has been made executive assistant to 
Hiland G. Batcheller, the W. P. B.’s 
operations vice-chairman. 











rolling stock of which there is a great 
need. 
“The national economy will be served be- 
cause it will be possible to hasten the appli- 
cation of wartime experience and research 


- developments to new freight and passenger 


cars which will yield substantial operating 
economies through the use of lighter weight 
equipment operated at higher speeds, giv- 
ing as well, greater comfort to passengers”. 

The Pullman-Standard “VT” credit ar- 
rangement is regarded as a significant-ac- 


-‘ceptance of the program of the procurement 
agencies and the Federal. Reserve System. 


as fiscal agent of the U. S. government to 
help industry avert a serious threat to the 
national economy which is involved in the 
outstanding war contracts. Recent estimates 
have put the total contracts likely to be out- 
standing at the close of the war between 
75 and 125 million dollars, with more than 
20,000,000. workers involved. Delays in 
providing reconversion funds, it has been 
feared, might lead to. chaotic employment 
conditions and the new “VT” loan arrange- 
ment was set up to help prevent such an 
outcome. 


Troop Movements by Pullman 
Increase 52 Per Cent © 


Troop movements in sleeping cars of the 
Pullman Company totaled 6,536,000 troops 
during the first eight months of 1943, an 
increase of 52 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1942. In July and August, 
1,634,000 troops were so handled. 


Passenger Traffic Section of ODT 
_ Under M. D. Riggs 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on September 30 an- 
nounced the appointment of M. D. Riggs, 
on leave from his post as assistant general 
passenger agent of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, to succeed J. W. Stevenson as assist- 
ant director in charge of the Passenger 
Section of the O. D. T.’s Division of Traffic 
Movement. Mr. Stevenson has returned 


to his position as assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central. 








Critical Six Months 
Ahead, Says Eastman 


Giving reasons for ‘‘viewing 
with alarm,” he reflects 
confidence in outcome 


In a report “on the state of the nation, 
so far as railroad transportation is con- 
cerned,” Joseph B. Eastman, director of 


. the Office of Defense Transportation, in an 


address October 6 before the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board at Boston, Mass., 
warned that, for several reasons, “the next 
six months will be a critical period in 
railroad performance.” 

Saying that he believed that the rail- 


‘roads, with the help of their customers and 


employees, will be able to maintain ‘their 
record of superlative performance until 
they are “over the hump,” Mr. Eastman 
appealed to his listeners to give the “few 
ounces of help in reserve” that should put 
the carriers “over the top” inthis critical 
period immediately ahead. 

Among the reasons that the immediate 


- future is so critical, according. to’ the 
“ O.D.T, director, are: Equipment shortages, 


growing pressure on the ‘roads that serve 
the Pacific coast, the advent of winter, 
diminishing aid from trucks and buses, man- 
power shortages, featherbed rules, and -the 
effect of recent accidents. 

Mr. Eastman went on to outline three 
proposals to help the roads through the 
critical period about which he expressed 
concern. First, he said, “Upon my return 
to Washington, I plan at once to call to- 
gether representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Association 
of American Railroads with the emergency 
committees of the National. Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League to lay 
out ways and means of making a 5 per cent 
betterment in average car loading, in 
average turn-around time, including loading 
and unloading, and in all other indices of 
freight car performance. Given the will 
to do this, it can be done, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties. 

“One of the ways to do this will be to 
bring the need home to very shipper and 
receiver of freight in the country, and to 
this end I am going to ask the railroads to 
turn their freight solicitation forces loose 
on this job. Those forces have been a 
source of mild irritation and question marks 
to the shippers for some time now, and 
this will give them a chance to prove their 
worth to the war effort. And there are 
other things that the railroads can do. 
It will by no means be a campaign for 
shippers alone.” 

Mr. Eastman’s second proposal was an 
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extension to other sections of the country 
of a plan already in operation out of the 
New England area, under which, in spite 
of the provisions of General Order O.D.T. 
No. 1, merchandise loads of less than 
10 tons are moved direct to destination or 
distant gateways, by-passing nearby trans- 
fers and utilizing cars that otherwise would 
move in the same direction empty. He ex- 
plained that daily car lines have been es- 
tablished from many cities in New England 
direct to such points as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Mo., Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio, De- 
troit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., and other transfer 
points of the southern roads, and even to 
the extent of routing such cars to the 
outbound stations in the southern and 
western cities and so avoid cross-town 
transfers. 

The need for the extension of such a 
plan will be “much enhanced, if, as I fear, 
conditions should force the diversion to the 
rails of some considerable portion of the 
merchandise which the trucks are now 
carrying,’ the speaker added. Govern- 
ment agencies which control the movement 
of a vast amount of freight are cooperating 
in this program, he told his listeners. 

The third opportunity for helping the 
railroads through the critical period ahead, 
Mr. Eastman said, is in avoiding the wastes 
in transportation resulting from  cross- 
hauling or excessive hauling. ‘Some sav- 
ings of significance have been made,” he 
declared, “but the results have not been 
impressive. Frankly, the industries and 
the railroads are both afraid of these plans. 
They regard them as hostile to the free 
competition which we have always cher- 
ished in this country, and suspect some 
ulterior motive which may persist even 
after the war is over.” 

In summing up the reasons why the six 
months ahead are particularly critical, in 
his opinion, the speaker took into ac- 
count the possibility that victory is “just 
around the corner,” in the wake of stronger 
attacks against the enemy. Granted that 
this optimistic view should prove to be 
right, he said, “over here we escape the 
bombs and the blood, but we cannot escape 
the drain of such an attack upon our pro- 
ductive capacity or upon the transporta- 
tion which keeps it in motion. And I call 
to your minds the fact that in the wake 
of the attack we shall have many starving 
populations to help sustain and regenerate. 
It will be a terrible load to carry.” 

Of the railroad equipment situation, Mr. 
Eastman said, “I regard the next six 
months as the critical period for our 
domestic transportation, and I may well 
be in error in limiting it to that number 
of months. Right now the reports indicate 
what is called a ‘tight’? condition in the 
supply of freight cars of practically every 
description. In the case of grain, the 
condition is worse than ‘tight,’ for the rail- 
roads have had the formidable task, not 
only of moving a bumper crop of spring 
wheat from the farms of the Northwest, 
but also of moving at the same time huge 
quantities of grain from the terminal ele- 
vators for human and animal consumption, 
for the production of alcohol, and for 
movement overseas.” 

Turning to the prospects ahead of the 
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transcontinental lines, the O.D.T. direc- 
tor said, “Instead of relief, nothing can 
be foreseen for these lines except steadily 
increasing pressure. Drastic measures 
have been taken to meet these conditions, 
but their impact is bound to grow in 
severity. 

“The same will be true of the traffic 
to the Atlantic ports, with the increas- 
ing freedom of movement on the seas, 
the growth of the merchant marine, and 
the expansion of the European cam- 
paigns. 

After referring briefly to the difficulties 
that severe winter weather might cause, 
the speaker said, “I hope and pray that 
this year we may escape lightly from these 
visitations, for the railroads are protected 
by very little in the way of reserve ca- 
pacity.” 

Shortages of manpower, replacement 
parts, new vehicles, gasoline, and tires men- 
ace the continued performance of the trucks 
and buses now in service, Mr. Eastman 
pointed out, and a considerable part of 
the short-haul 1. c. 1. freight and local 
passenger traffic these carriers have been 
handling is likely soon to be superim- 
posed on the load the railroads already 
are carrying, he warned. At the same 
time, he added, “a further grave menace to 
the railroads lies in their own manpower 
situation, and also in that of the shippers 
in the loading and unloading of cars... . 
The fact is self-evident that it is im- 
possible at one and the same time to 
assign a great part of our best manhood 
to the fighting services, and to carry 9n 
production on a scale never hitherto re- 
motely approached, without a manpower 
problem which it will require nothing short 
of genius to solve, if, indeed, anything lik2 
a complete solution is possible.” 

While repeating his view that the effect 
of featherbed rules on railroad manpower 
is not of large importance, since that effect 
“is more on pay than on work,” Mr. East- 
man remarked that, “Whatever may de 
the case in peacetime, there is no place 
for rules which waste manpower und-r 
present war conditions. I have been quite 
frank with all transportation employees 
as to that, have solicited their aid in im- 
proving the situation with some success. 
and have also proposed other and more 
drastic steps which they do not like.” 

Of train accidents, Mr. Eastman said, 
“It is undoubtedly true that with the pres- 
ent tremendous volume of traffic and the 
high pressure under which the railroads 


are operating the accident hazard is some-. 


what increased. But nothing within my 
knowledge leads me to believe that anv 
state of negligence or carelessness has yet 
developed on the part of either the man- 
agements or the men, or that the equipment 
is not generally being maintained in con- 
dition for safe operation. 

“Much has been said about high speed. 
Let me say that at my request the rail- 
roads went over their passenger train 
running time in the latter part of 1942. 
The result was a large number of schedule 
changes, all of which resulted in slower 
running times. .. . However, we are now 
re-examining this matter with the rail- 
roads all over the country. It is not a 
matter which can be dealt with arbitrarilv 


or peremptorily, for the changing of raj, 
road schedules is full of complications, . _ 
Railroad travel may still be regarded , 
safe—and certainly far safer than highwa; 
travel.” 


Fair Employment Committee 
Chairman Resigns 


Msgr. Francis J. Haas, chairman of th 
President's Committee on Fair Employ. 
ment Practices, has resigned to become 
bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich. Msgr. Haas 
presided at the committee’s recent public 
hearings on charges against railroads and 
railroad unions of alleged discrimination 
in employment because of race or color, 

The hearings were held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 15 to 18, and it was 
stated at the committee’s offices this week 
that the committee was scheduled to hold 
a meeting on October 18 for further con- 
sideration of the railroad cases. 


Borrows B. & 0.’s Miss Dennis 


Otto S. Beyer, director of the Division 
of Transport Personnel of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, announced on Sep- 
tember 30 that the Baltimore & Ohio had 
loaned to that division Miss Olive Dennis, 
engineer of service, to assist in determining 
more definitely the types of railroad work 
in which women can be employed satisfac- 
torily. 

As a part of a survey for this purpose 
now under way in the West, where the im- 
mediate manpower problem is most serious, 
Mr. Beyer’s statement pointed out, an on- 
the-ground study will be made on a di- 
vision of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific of the opportunities for the employ- 
ment of women in offices, shops, engine 
houses, yards, storehouses, stations, ter- 
minals and other facilities. Miss Dennis 
will bring to this investigation more than 
20 years’ railroad experience, which began 
with her employment in the engineering 
department of the B. & O. after graduation 
in civil engineering at.Cornell University. 


S. P. in Joint Action Plan with 
Truck Operator 


Approval of the first wartime joint action 
plan for the coordination of competitive rail- 
road and motor truck operations was al- 
nounced October 1 by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The plan affects the 
Southern Pacific and two common carrier 
truck lines, the railroad’s subsidiary, the 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co., and the Se- 
curity Truck Line, and applies to the terri- 
tory between San Francisco, Calif., and 
Tres Pinos. 

The plan provides that the Security line 
will suspend its 1.t.l. services between San 
Francisco and San Jose, turning over to the 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco its traf- 
fic for line haul movement to San Jose. 
Pickup and delivery will be performed 
San Francisco by the contract draymen em- 
ployed by the railroad, while Security will 
continue to perform this service in San 
Jose. Such freight, however, will continue 
to move on the truck operator’s billing, and 
it reserves the right to run truckload single 
shipments between these terminals. 

Security Truck Line, on the other hand, 
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f rail. will handle between San Jose and Hollister 
s...[fand Tres Pinos the l.c.l. business of the 
led . Southern Pacific, and the operations of the 
ghwa; i Pacific Motor Trucking Co., between those 

points will be suspended, except for the 

movement of single shipments in truck- 
ite load lots and handling overflow movements 

when called upon by the Security line. 
of the Pickup and delivery service at Tres Pinos 
nploy.fm and Hollister will be performed by Security. 





Southern Pacific traffic to and from Hol- 
fister will continue to move on the rail- 
road’s billing, however. 
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ls ani This arrangement is expected to result 
nation in an annual saving of about 70,000 truck- 
lor, miles. 
Sci Personnel Needs Soar 
week to New High 
> hold ‘otal personnel needs of the railroad 
r con- @ industry, as reported to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, soared to 96,361 persons, 
nis a new high on September 1. The figure 
is an increase of 17,432 persons over the 
ivision MH shortages reported on August 1, 1943, and 
ice of M an increase of 55,451, compared with De- 
n Sep- BH cember 1, 1942. Of the 17,432 additional 
io had employees needed, approximately 15,000 
ennis, M are required by the 30 largest carriers. 
nining During August, the board placed 36,090 
work J persons but high labor turnover, the con- 
tisfac- M tinuous drain of railroad workers by selec- 
tive service and the return of students to 
urpose @ school have left the railroad industry ex- 
he im- @ tremely short of personnel, the report of 
rious, the board states. The greatest increase in 
in on- needs occurred in the maintenance of way 
a di- @ and structures groups and totaled about 
& Pa. @ 8000 over August figures. Approximately 
nploy- § 7000 of these are trackmen. The main- 
engine tenance of equipment and stores and the 
. ter- @ ‘ansportation groups showed substantial 
Jennis @ Mcreases of approximately 5,000 and 4,000 
» than @ ‘spectively, during the month. 
began The greatest need, 23,480 persons, was 
eering reported in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
uation Mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
ersity. Island, New York and Pennsylvania, while 
the next largest, 21,505, was in Wisconsin, 
with @ Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. The needs for Washington, Ore- 
; gon, California, Nevada and Arizona were 
action § 17948; for Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, 
e rail- Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
as a- B 13634; and for the remaining 10 states, 
efense B 13492. 
s the The needs as of September 1, 1943, by 
ariel @ occupational groups are as follows: 
y, the : Needs Per Surpluses 
ie Se- Occupational Group Number Cent 
- terri- I Executive, official and 
Professional ....... 8 2 0 
-— if —“Seereeaee 2,037, 2.1 0 
II Maintenance of equip- 
: ment and stores.. 27,068 28.1 26 
ty line § IV Maintenance of way 
n San ‘ Structures ... 50,329 52.2 153 
fansportation ..... 16,231 16.9 162 
to the § YI Miscellaneous ....._: 498 S$ - 2 
it ee 96,361 100. 370 
| Jose. I 
ned in 4 ©. C. Allows Truckers to Use 
en emt Shortest Routes 
ty will Because of an urgent need to expedite 
n San the delivery of war materials and other 
mtinue B Ireight, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ig and sion has issued Emergency Order M-3, ef- 
single § fective October 1 and terminating Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, or earlier if so ordered, au- 
hand, § "orizing common carriers of property by 
» 1943 I Railway Age—Vol. 115, No. 15 








motor vehicle to use the most direct avail- 
able highway route between any two points 
where they may lawfully render service, 
provided the specified regular route is less 
than 110 per cent of the distance over the 
direct route. 

The order further provides that such 
common carriers may move empty equip- 
ment over the most direct available high- 
way between any of the routes lawfully 
operated. 

The order is intended to eliminate the 
work and expense attending filing and proc- 
essing individual application for temporary 
authority in such circumstances, Secretary 
W. P. Bartel explained. It was emphasized 
that the emergency order does not author- 
ize service by any carrier at any point not 
now served, nor does it relieve any carrier 
from serving any point where. service is 
authorized. 

Where the authorized route is more than 
110 per cent of the length of the most direct 
available route, applications for temporary 
authority to use the direct route still must 
be filed individually, “because of the com- 
petitive situation.” 


OPA Limits Settlements and 
Rentals for Road Machinery 


A limitation on settlements made between 
lessors and lessees for the value of con- 
struction and road maintenance equipment 
which has been lost or damaged during a 
rental period has been established by 
Amendment No. 12 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 134 (Construction and 
Road Maintenance Equipment Rental Prices 
and Charges for Operating and Mainte- 
nance or Repair and Rebuilding Services), 
effective September 30, and issued by the 
Office of Price Administration Septem- 
ber 29. 

Adjustable pricing provisions for sales 
of operating and maintenance, or repair 
and rebuilding services are also provided 
and at the same time are made applicable 
to rental of equipment on a fully operated 
basis where a combination rate has been 
approved and to the rental of dump trucks 
on a fully operated basis. The maximum 
settlement made between a lessor and a 
lessee for damages occuring to equipment 
during the rental period is limited, by the 
action, to the applicable maximum price 
established by Maximum Price Regulation 
136 (Machines, Parts and Machinery Ser- 
vices) for sale of the equipment or part at 
the time of damage. The price of leased 
equipment when new, or its appraised value 
at the time of entering into the lease, cannot 
be used as a basis for settling or negotiating 
damage claims, OPA stated. 

Application of the new provision means 
that if the lessor and lessee agree that the 
equipment was in condition to qualify as 
“rebuilt and guaranteed” prior to damage, 
its value may be settled now at 85 per cent 
of the maximum sales prices of equivalent 
new equipment. If the parties cannot agree 
as to the operating condition of the equip- 
ment at the time of damage, its value or- 
dinarily will be settled on the basis of 55 
per cent of the ceiling price of equivalent 
new equipment. The lessor may always 
elect to apply the alternative “depreciation 
method” provided by the machinery regula- 





tion to determine value if the damaged 
equipment is of a class for which a de- 
preciation rate has been listed in the latter 
regulation. 

Without the limitation on the amount of 
settlement for damages to equipment, OPA 
stated that these settlements might be an 
indirect means of evading the price ceilings 
of the machinery regulation and the rental 
ceilings of Regulation 134. 

Claims by lessors for loss of profit due 
to the destruction of equipment by lessee’s 
negligence, or claims by lessees for personal 
injuries to personnel due to faulty condition 
of equipment, are not affected by the limita- 
tion. 

In addition, the limitation does not apply 
to settlements made between any of the 
parties and an insurance company. Ad- 
justments of losses on insurance policies are 
not subject to price control. 

The adjustable pricing provisions permit 
the quoting, contracting or supplying of 
operating and rebuilding services, or to 
furnish equipment on a fully operated basis 
where a combination rate has been ap- 
proved, or to furnish dump trucks on a fully 
operated basis at a price subject to adjust- 
ment up to the maximum price in effect at 
the time such services are performed or 
such equipment is furnished. It is also pro- 
vided that a person may supply such services 
or furnish such equipment at a price to be 
adjusted upward in accordance with action 
subsequently taken by OPA where prior 
authorization by OPA has been obtained. 


Finds Rail Safety Record 
“Still Remarkable” 


“Even under present abnormal conditions 
of record traffic and shortage of equipment 
and manpower, the safety of travel by rail 
is still remarkable by any comparison,” 
according to the latest issue of the “Wash- 
ington Review” published by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The 
statement was a follow-up on an observa- 
tion to the effect that the coincidence of 
three recent railroad accidents “has created 
in the minds of some an apprehension for 
the future that is not warranted in the light 
of available statistics.” 

The item then goes on to quote the fig- 
ures, pointing out that passenger fatalities, 
“which averaged around 0.3 per 100 million 
passenger miles before 1927, had dropped 
to 0.169 in 1942 and 0.101 in the first seven 
months of 1943.” Also, the Chamber cal- 
culated that if figures for “the two major 
rail disasters of the last two months” be 
included, “the rate for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30 is less than that for a number of 
the lower traffic years since 1926 and less 
than any earlier year.” 


Wage Increase for Puerto 
Rico Railroaders 


Approving the decision of the special 
panel which investigated the dispute, the 
National War Labor Board has authorized 
a 10 per cent wage increase for employees 
of the government-operated American Rail- 
road Company of Puerto Rico. This wage 
dispute precipitated the strike which re- 
sulted in President Roosevelt’s May 13 
executive order taking over the line and 
assigning the Office of Defense Transpor- 


tation to operate it on behalf of the govern- 
ment. : ; 
The authorized wage increase will 
amount to $100,000, and the decision pro- 
vides that the distribution of that sum be 
worked out by collective bargaining. 


New Regulations for Car and 
Locomotive Accessories 


Definite. instructions governing the 
-handling of accessories for railway cars; 
locomotives; rapid transit and street cars; 
trolley and motor buses, for the first quar- 
ter of 1944 and for subsequent quarters, 
_are contained in a letter dated September 
21, from G. M. Cornell, deputy director, 
_Transportation. Equipment division, War 
Production Board,- and addressed to all 
‘locomotive, railroad car, bus street car, 
.trolley bus, and. bus body manufacturers, 
‘and to manufacturers of ‘specialties for the 
foregoing: products. The letter (WPBI- 
-918) reads as follows ; 3 

“The official CMP class B .product glist 
dated May 15, 1943,. omits: the .follogving 


product classifications carried in previous 
issues of the list: railroad car accessories, 
railroad locomotive accessories, rapid transit 
and street railway car accessories, trolley 
bus and motor bus accessories. 

“For the first quarter of 1944 and con- 
tinuing through subsequent quarters until 
otherwise advised, the items listed on the 


-attached sheet under each of the above 
‘categories will be handled as B. products in 


accordance with the provisions of. the Con- 
trolled Materials plan and with instructions 
you have received previously in regard to 
bills of materials. In accordance with pre- 
vious instructions, items ‘not ‘specifically 
listed on the attached sheet,*but which are 
known ‘in the tradé* as ‘car’ ‘accessories’, 


‘Idcomotive accéssories’, ‘street car or rapid 


transit car accessories’, or“‘tfolley bus and 

motor bus accessories” are not classified as 

B products. en Ae Sillechiw 
“Instructions contained on form’CMP-4B 


‘for the fourth quarter specified in paragraph 
I-d-that materials for the: manufacture of 


repair or replacement parts of operating 


* * OX 


3 Leaders of the Famed 727th. 





Some of the Officers of a Renowned Railway Battalion 


The 727th Railway Operating Battalion, as noted in last week’s issue, was recently cited by General 
George S. Patton “for exceptional speed and efficiency in operating Sicilian trains under fire”—after 
having been previously cited in the Tunisian campaign for extremely meritorious service. The above 
photograph was taken while the 727th was in training at Fort Northeastern on the Southern’s Merid- 
ian-New Orleans line, and is reproduced here through courtesy of the Southern. rs r 

Frrst Row, kneeling, left to right: Lt. J. H. Bowen (student apprentice, So., Cinti.), Lt. V. E. 
Williams (asst. b. & b. supr., So., L’ville), Lt. (now Capt.) H. C. Mauney (asst. t. m., So., Stras- 


burg, Va.), Lt. L. E. Hatley (mach., Mo. P.) 


Srconp Row: Capt. J. G. Beard (track supr., So., Huntingburg, Ind.), Capt. J. M. Boles (track 
supr., So., Lannion, y.), Lt. Col. Fred W. Okie, commanding officer (supt., So., Birmingham), 


Major R. C. Moss 


apt. C. H. Anderson (t. m., C. R. I 


i P.) 
At Top: Capt. C. C. Mullins (track supr., So., Tuscaloosa, Ala.), Lt. R. L. McKinney, Lt. J... 
Stirling (gen foreman, t. & t. dept., So., Cinti.), Capt. H. H. Wittekind (s. k., S. P.), Lt. x E. 


Hackman (chief dispr., U. P.) 
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supplies (not including B products sold x 
such) should be requested on a separat 
application form CMP-4B. Despite this ip. 
struction many manufacturers filed only or 
application for both complete B produc 
_and repair parts. The form CMP-4B {, 
the first quarter of 1944 contains a simila; 
instruction and it is necessary that applicg. 
‘tions for the first quarter be prepared x. 
cordingly. One form CMP-4B must be filej 
‘for material requirements for complete 3 
products and another CMP-4B form muy 
be filed for material requirements for re. 
pair parts other than complete B product; 


whether such parts are to be used to repair 


A products, B products, or any other 
products. , 

“In connection with the items listed under 
‘Railroad Car Accessories’ and under ‘Rapid 
Transit and Street Railway Car Acces- 
sories’, question has been raised. as to the 
‘definition of ‘couplers and-coupling devices, 
This item is intended to cover only a con- 
plete assembled coupler, including coupler 
shank, knuckle, and knuckle pin.” 

The list referred to in the WPB letter 
follows: 


CLASS B-ITEMS 


Railroad Car Accessories, not including air brake 
actuating mechanism 


Brake beams, railroad car 

Brake shoes, railroad car 

Brakes: hand, railroad car 

Car seals, railroad equipment 

Coupler centering devices: railroad car 
Coupler and coupling devices: railroad car 
Dratt gears and springs: railroad car 
Flexible metallic air joints: railroad car 
Flexible metallic steam joints: railroad car. 
Joints, metallic, flexible: air, steam: railroad 


car 

Shoes, brake: railroad car 

Side bearings : railroad car 

Snubbers, truck spring: railroad car 

Springs, truck; railroad car 

Truck spring snubbers: railroad car 

Truck springs: railroad car 

Uncoupling devices: railroad car ; 
Railroad Locomotive Accessories, not including air 

. , brake actuating mechanism 

Air signal equipment: locomotive 

Alarms, low water: locomotive 

Bell ringers, locomotive 

Blow off cocks and mufflers, railroad 

Boiler feed equipment, heaters: checks: loco- 
motive 

Boosters, locomotive 

Brake shoes, locomotive 

Buffers: radial . 

Checks, boiler feed equipment: locomotive 

Circulators, locomotive 

Coal pushers, locomotive 

Cocks, blow off: locomotive = 

Compensators and snubbers for driving boxes, 
locomotive ake 
_ Cylinder drain, relief, drifting devices: locomo- 
tive 
Driving box compensators, lubricators, snub- 
bers: locomotives ¢ 

Fire doors, pneumatic: locomotive 

Flange oilers: locomotive 

Foam collapsing systems: railroad 5, 

Gears: poppet valves, reverse: power operate ' 


locomotive 


Headlight equipment, turbo electric: locomotive 
Heaters, boiler feed equipment: locomotive 
Horns: locomotive : a 
— flexible: air, steam, oil: locomotive 

ateral motion devices: locomotive 

Low water alarms: locomotive 

Lubricating systems, railroad 

Mufflers, blow off: locomotive d 

Plugs: arch tube, circulation, wash out an 
boiler drop: locomotive so 

Poppet valves, reverse gears: locomotive 

Sanding equipment, locomotive 

Shoes, brake: locomotive : 

Signal equipment, air: locomotive 

Siphons, locomotive ah 

Snubbers and compensators for driving Dox 
locomotive ; f‘ — 

Soot and cinder cleaners, automatic, fal —, 

Springs, driving: engine truck, trailer truck, 

tender: railroad F 
Sprinkler, coal: railroad 
Steam dryers: railroad, 

Steam heat equipment: railroad 

toners, egy HO , 

uperheaters, iocomotive ae 
Tank water connection controls, locomotive 
Throttles: front end, dome: railroad a 
Universal joints: injector, turrett: railroa' 
Water gauges, columns, guards: railroa' 
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Whistles, locomotive 
Windows, locomotive cab 
Windshields, locomotive cab | 
papid Transit ‘and Street Railway Car Acces- 

sorties, not eng Fe air brake actuating 

_ mechanism 

Air brakes: rapid transit, street car 
Bells, rapid transit: street car ; 
Brake shoes: including magnet track, rapid 
nsit, street car | ; 
Car springs: rapid transit, street car 
Coupling devices: rapid transit, street car | 
Current collection equipment: rapid transit, 
treet car, Cd, : . 
Destination indicators: rapid transit, street car 
Door, step parts, controls: rapid transit, street 





rapid 


Flange oilers: rapid transit, street car. 
Headlights and equipment: rapid transit,. street 


eating, ventilating equipment: rapid transit, 
street car . : 

Horns: rapid transit, street car 
Joints, metallic, flexible: air, 
transit, street Car. : 
Lighting, signal system: 


steam: rapid 
rapid transit, street 


“cc car trucks, wheels. ae 
Sanding equipment: rapid transit 
Street car accessories 
Whistles: rapid transit, street. car _ Aa 
Trolley Bus and Motor. Bus Accessories, not in- 
cluding air brake actuating mechanism 
Current collection equipment: trolley bus, 
r bus 
"TE sination indicators: trolley bus, motor. bus 
Door, step parts, controls: trolley bus, motor 


bus a 
Fare collection registering devices: trolley bus, 
motor bus : 
Headlights and equipment: 
bus 
Heating, 
motor bus, 
Lighting, signal. systems: trolley bus, motor 


trolley bus, motor 


ventilating equipment : trolley bus, 


bus 
Springs: trolley bus, ‘motor bus 


Railway Scales Standardized 
to Save More Steel 


In order to promote the saving of several 

thousand ‘tons of steel annually, the War 
Production Board on September 28 imposed 
comprehensive standardization measures on 
the production of large capacity scales used 
primarily for commercial purposes. 
' This saving, which represents approxi- 
mately 25 per. cent of the total annual con- 
sumption of steel in the scale industry, will 
be accomplished by reducing, wherever pos- 
sible, the amount of steel used in the pro- 
duction of such scales. In addition, by per- 
mitting production of only a few sizes and 
models as compared to literally hundreds 
previously manufactured, it is estimated that 
the action will (1) increase the productive 
capacity of the industry about 20 per cent— 
making facilities. available for conversion to 
ordnance production; (2) effect a substan- 
tial saving in the number of units currently 
tequired to be carried in inventory; (3) 
conserve manpower and transportation ; and 
(4) reduce time for deliveries. 

The action was taken through the incor- 
poration of eight new schedules under Or- 
der L-190 (Scales, Balances and Weights). 
The schedules impose production  restric- 
tions on the following types of scales: rail- 
Way track scales, motor truck scales, port- 
able beam scales, rolling mill scales, port- 
able dial scales, dials for pendulum type 
dial scales, self-contained floor scales and 
built-in floor scales. One important effect 
of the schedules will be the standardization 
of industry terminology through the use of 
‘tandard, descriptive terms in identifying 
the various types of scales. 

he Division. of Weights and Measures 
of the National Bureau of Standards co- 
operated in the drafting of the new sched- 
wes and concurred in the issuance of sched- 








ules Prohibiting, for the duration, the manu- 
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facture of scales which meet specifications 
emphasized and encouraged by the bureau 
for many years. 

It was pointed out that the manufacturg 
of scales using the amounts of materials re- 
quired by the AREA specifications for mo- 
tor truck scales is essentially prohibited by 
the schedules. The primary reason for this 
is the conservation of materials, and al- 
though superior durability will be sacri- 
ficed, construction of a greater number of 
scales for use for the duration will be ex- 
pedited. Another example of this policy is 
the prohibition of the use of concrete plat- 
forms: in new motor truck scales and the 
requirement that wood be used instead. 
Since the installation of concrete platforms 
increases the consumption of steel by 50 
per cent, this restriction will make possible 
a substantial. increase in the number of 
motor truck scales which can-be made from 
the materials available. 

Specific provisions of the schedules are 
summarized below. No exceptions -are-per- 
mitted without specific - authorization of 
WPB. - However, a 30-day: period is. pro- 
vided for the consumption of stocks of 
fabricated parts held by individual manu- 
facturers. 


Railway Track Scales: No railway track 


. scale can be made unless designed for weigh 


rails which are either 50, 60 or 72 ft. long. 
Rated sectional capacities must be either 50, 
60, 75, 100, 150 or 200 tons per section. The 
lever system for each capacity must not ex- 
ceed AREA specifications. Only four-sec- 
tion scales are permitted. 

Motor Truck Scales: -Limited to seven 
specific sizes and capacities. Each manu- 
facturer must restrict himself to his light- 
est lever system for each size and capacity. 
No motor truck scales may be built with 
concrete decks. 

Portable Beam Scales: Limited to five 
specific models, with three types of weigh- 
beams allowed for each model. 

Portable Dial Scales: Only one size per- 
mitted for the industry. 

Dials: Only those having a reading line 
with a diameter of 20 in., or between 14 and 
15 in. are permitted. 

Self-Contained Floor Scales: Only those 
with skeleton frame, wood box or fulcrum- 
stand construction allowed. 

Built-In Floor -Scales: Only those with 
wood platforms. permitted. 


Would Increase Tax on Fares 
from 10:to 25 Per Cent 


The Treasury’s tax program presented 
to Congress this week proposes to increase 
the tax on amounts paid for passenger 
transportation from the present 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent. It is estimated that 
the boost would bring in an additional $212,- 
700,000 a year. 

At the same time, it is proposed to 
repeal the tax on amounts paid for the 
transportation of property, which is three 
per cent except in the case of coal where 
the rate is four cents per short ton. In 
this connection, the House this week re- 
ceived from its:-committee on ways and 
means a favorable report on H.R. 3338, 
introduced by Representative Doughton, 
Democrat of North Carolina, to amend 


government-operated carrier.” 


present provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to the freight tax. 

The Doughton bill would broaden and 
clarify the exemptions with respect to 
government property while removing the 
existing exemption accorded non-govern- 
ment traffic moving over government-oper- 
ated transportation agencies such as the 
Federal Barge Lines and the Alaska Rail- 
road. The latter situation, said the com- 
mittee report, has not only resulted in a 
substantial loss of revente, “but ‘also in 
an unfair competitive advantage for the 
However, 
amounts paid to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the transportation of property 
would remain exempt. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Service Order No. 156, effective from 


-October 1 to November 15, prohibits the 


transportation of canned goods in refrig- 
erator cars without a permit issued by an 
agent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


-sion, and suspends for that period tariff 


provisions applying to such shipments. The 
prohibition does not apply, however, to 
such shipments in refrigerator cars movin, 


:in westbound transcontinental traffic +o 
_pvints in California, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
.vada or Utah or to such shipments origi- 


nating in Utah and destined to points in 
California or Nevada, under the provisions 
of Service Order No. 104, amended. The 
use for this purpose of so-called giant re- 
frigerator cars, under Service Order ‘No. 
93 or its amendments, is prohibited, on the 
contrary, by the new order. 

Effective October 1, the commission, by 
Service Order No. 157, directed the Sea- 
board Air Line not to move-from Starke, 
Fla., to Baldwin and return, for the pur- 
pose of weighing, any carload shipments of 
lime rock handled from Buda, Fla., to 
Starke, except that: not over 10 cars may 


be moved to and from Baldwin to obtain 


average weights. 

By Amendment No. 1. to Service Order 
No. 93 the commission has. modified the 
provisions: of that order, requiring rail- 
roads and the.-Railway Express: Agency to 
furnish for loading and handle. giant re- 
frigerator cars loaded at points in Califor- 
nia and Arizona, without regard to owner- 
ship, at rates applicable on standard. refrig- 


_erator car movements of the same-com- 


modities, though the load. in. giant-type 
cars. must exceed by at least 20 per- cent 
the tariff minimum load for .standard cars. 

Denver, Colo., and North _Platte, Neb., 
have been added to the icing stations where 
the initial icing of potatoes is limited to 
three-fourths of bunker capacity by Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Service Order No. 145, ef- 
fective October 1. 


Elkins Act Violation 


Secretary W. P. Bartel has announced 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been notified that the Western Mary- 
land on September 24 pleaded guilty at 
Baltimore, Md., to an information on two 
counts charging that an extension of credit 
in connection .with shipments of wine to 
Embros Wine & Liquor Co. constituted a 
concession and discrimination in violation 
of Section 1 of the Elkins Act. A fine of 
$2,000 was paid. 
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GENERAL NEWS 











Non-Ops Blame F.D. 
For Delay on Raise 


The responsibility rests with 
President, says union 
leaders’ report 


“The responsibility for the present situa- 
tion and additional delay rests with the 
President of the United States,” according 
to a recent report by executives of unions 
representing non-operating railroad em- 
ployees on their efforts to obtain govern- 
ment approval of the understanding which 
has been reached with management for 
settlement of the controversy growing out 
of Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson’s action staying the eight-cents-per- 
hour increase recommended last May by a 
National Railway Labor Panel emergency 
board. 

The report took the form of a circular 
sent to all general chairmen and field officers 
of the interested unions. Meanwhile, the 
October 2 issue of “Labor” said the “chiefs 
of the five transportation brotherhoods” 
were “fighting mad” over the “insignificant” 
increase of 32 cents per basic day recom- 
mended for operating employees by the 
emergency board which reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on September 25. 

“From both groups,” the “Labor” article 
continued, “came reports that railroad 
workers are literally ‘on fire’ over the 
treatment they received, and that unless 
they get a square deal, strike votes may 
have to be taken, despite their desire to 
avoid such a drastic step.” The circular 
sent out by the non-op leaders read in part 
as follows: 

“Since August 7 numerous conferences 
have been held with government officials, 
seeking their approval to make the agree- 
ment with the carriers effective. These 
conferences were held while, as we all know, 
the President was otherwise engaged. 

“On Thursday, September 16, a confer- 
ence was held with the President. He was 
fully advised, by representatives of the chief 
executives of the unions, of the general 
and widespread disappointment and dissat- 
isfaction of the employees because of the 
long delay and because of the way the gov- 
ernment had handled the dispute. After 
full discussion of the matter an understand- 
ing was reached to settle the dispute that 
day, on a basis acceptable to all 15 chief 
executives. 

“However, on the next day, September 
17, the President advised the representatives 
of the 15 chiefs that, after conference with 
others in the government, and upon fur- 
ther consideration, he had concluded further 
action in our case should be held in abey- 
ance until he received the report of the 
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U. S. Is Financing Highway 
Program in Mexico 


Mexico is engaged in a large high- 
way-building program, last year’s out- 
lay being $35,000—according to a 
statement by office of the Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American affairs. The 
present major road construction ef- 
fort is to be on “the incompleted link 
of the inter-American highway be- 
tween Mexico and the Guatemalan 
border.” 

The official statement goes on to 
say that “because of the formidable 
task confronting Mexico in complet- 
ing her part of the inter-American 
highway, the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington [i. e., Uncle Sam] late in 
1941 provided a credit of $30,000,000 
to Mexico.” 











emergency board in the wage increase dis- 
pute of the five train, engine and yard serv- 
ice organizations and that then both cases 
be considered and settled. 

“There has already been too much delay 
and this additional delay is very objection- 
able. However, it must be recognized that 
under the Railway Labor Act and the Stabi- 
lization Act the decision rests with the 
President. . . . The 15 chiefs will continue 
their vigorous and determined efforts to 
secure, at the earliest possible date, a satis- 
factory and acceptable settlement of the 
dispute. . de 


C. P. R. Lake Service Suspends 


Because of operating difficulties occa- 


_ sioned by the war, the Canadian Pacific has 


suspended its Great Lakes rail-and-lake 
freight service for the balance of the 
1943 season. This service normally oper- 
ates until late November, between New 
England-New York-Eastern Canada and 
Chicago-Milwaukee, via Port McNicoll, 
Ont. It is expected that this service will 
be resumed with the reopening of naviga- 
tion in the late spring of 1944. 


Santa Fe Issues Pamphlet 
“The Railroad at War” 


In answer to requests from teachers and 
students for material on wartime transporta- 
tion suitable for school use, the public re- 
lations department of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe has issued a 16-page illustrated 
pamphlet, entitled “The Railroad at War,” 
which shows the vital part that American 
railroads are playing in the present crisis. 
The booklet describes the loading and 
movement of troop trains, and the prepara- 
tions made by railroads to handle material 
for the armed forces. 





Pacific Electric Case 


Is Non-controversial 
Both management and labor 
leaders want 13-cent 
raise approved 


Sitting this week in Washington, D. (, 
for public hearings in the Pacific Electric 
wage case, President Roosevelt's “special 
emergency board” found itself considering 
a non-controversial proceeding insofar as 
it involves the 13 cents per hour increase 
recommended last May by the National 
Railway Labor Panel emergency board to 
which the case was originally assigned. 
While representatives of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen put into the record a 
renewal of their initial demands for a 271,- 
cent raise, they nevertheless plugged along 
with management representatives for ap- 
proval of at least the recommended 13-cent 
increase which has been cut to three cents 
by Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson. 

Failure of the B. of R. T. to obtain for 
the employees something more than this 
Vinson order authorizes finally resulted in 
the recent two-day strike. Meanwhile 
President Roosevelt appointed the “special” 
board to give the case further considera- 
tion. The report of the strike and of the 
appointment of this new Presidential board 
appeared in the Railway Age of October 2, 
page 538. 

Members of the board are Chairman 
Elwyn R. Shaw, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois; Richard F. Mit- 
chell, former chief judge of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa; and Walter C. Clephane, 
Washington, D. C., attorney. Hearings 
got under way October 4, and the board 1S 
called upon by the executive order creating 
it to make its report to the President “on 
or before October 15, 1943.” Mr. Vinson 
is required to pass upon the recommenda- 
tions within 10 days thereafter. 

The P. E. was represented at the hear- 
ings by President O. A. Smith and Vice- 
President and General Counsel F. Kart. 
W. P. Nutter appeared for the B. of R. T. 
Presentations of both parties stressed par- 
ticularly their view that this board should 
have no difficulty in hurdling the “Little 
Steel Formula” barrier with a finding that 
the increase recommended by the original 
board is necessary for the effective pros 
cution of the war. It was conceded that 
such a basis for an increase was nt 
stressed before the original board, but 
was pointed out that manpower conditions 
in the Los Angeles area have changed for 
the worse since that time. Testimony t° 
the effect that the war effort required the 
services of the P. E. came from V. V: 

(Continued on page 579) 
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13610 Million Net 


Income in 8 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$948,083 694. 


Class I railroads in the first eight months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $610,100,000 
as compared with $465,200,276 in the first 
eight months of 1942, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The 
eight-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $948,083,- 
694, compared with $821,238,008 in the cor- 
responding 1942 period. 

In the 12 months ended with August, the 
Class I roads had a rate of return of 5.97 
per cent on their property investment, as 
compared with 4.38 per cent for the 12 
months ended with August 31, 1942. 

August’s estimated net income was $84,- 
600,000, compared with $89,243,435 in Au- 
gust, 1942; while the net railway operat- 
ing income for that month was $124,561,490 
compared with August, 1942’s $135,928,942. 
“August is the third consecutive month in 


months net railway operating income was 
$383,457,275 compared with $343,938,055. 
Gross in the Eastern District in the eight 
months totaled $2,630,106,129 an increase 
of 20 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1942, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,666,239,955 an increase of 16.5 
per cent. 

The Eastern district’s estimated net in- 
come for August was $37,000,000 compared 
with $37,829,420 in August, 1942; net rail- 
way operating income amounted to $52,- 
937,731 compared with $56,106,315. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $98,300,000 compared with $81,- 
478,255 in the same period last year. Their 
eight-months net railway operating income 
was $141,681,082 compared with $124,424,- 
239. Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the eight months totaled $862,- 
158,499 an increase of 32.5 per cent com- 
pared with the same period of 1942, while 
operating expenses totaled $485,583,524 an 
increase of 22.9 per cent. 

For August the Southern region roads 
had an estimated net income of $10,000,000 
compared with $11,402,758 in August, 1942; 
net railway operating income amounted to 
$15,825,768 compared with $17,095,378 in 
August, 1942. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
(Earnings before charges) 

Net income, after charges (estimated) 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1943 1942 

Pets ese ae AB $800,232,733 $683,806,778 
eer vert wlace ie 467,287,517 399,292,303 
cube Peciein ae 58.39 58.39 
RRR ToS coeiecion® 191,718,660 132,228,756 
Seed er Sees 124,561,490 135,928,942 
Per RS nee 84,600,000 89,243,435 


Eight Months Ended August 31 


He” CU ChCUS Page CoC U Cs a oe Se 


Total operating expenses 
Operating ratio—per cent . 
RM eo olore ah tlete le sine sities tiaras 0. «07 
Net railway operating income 
(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after charges (estimated) 


5,938,086,247 4,629,747,345 


Apne eee 3,564,504.912  2,947,031,690 
hin si ee atuneeeees 60:0 63.65 
Si isang aaa 1,296,613,752 745,726,990 

sath ceghteat aera Sees 948,083,694 821,238,008 


610,100,000 465,200,276 








which the net earnings of the carriers has 
shown a decline,” the A. A. R. statement 
noted. 

Operating revenues in the eight months 
totaled $5,938,086,247 compared with $4,- 
629,747,345 in the same period in 1942, an 
increase of 28.3 per cent. 

Operating expenses amounted to $3,564,- 
54,912 compared with $2,947,031,690 in the 
corresponding, an increase of twenty-one 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the eight months paid 
$1,296,613,752 in taxes compared with $745,- 
726,990 in the same period in 1942. For 
August alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$191,718,660 an increase of $59,489,904 or 
forty-five per cent above August, 1942. 
Thirteen Class I roads failed to earn inter- 
St and rentals in the eight months, of 
which six were in the Eastern district, two 
. the Southern region, and five in the 
Vestern district. 

The August gross totaled $00,232,733, 
=. with $683,806,778 in August, 

“, while operating expenses totaled 
467,287,517 compared with $399,292,303. 
a I roads in the Eastern district in 
7 a. months had estimated net income 
in h 300,000 compared with $200,105,030 

the same period last year. Then eight- 
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Class I roads in the Western district in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $260,500,000 compared with $183,- 
616,991 in the same period last year. Their 
eight-months net railway operating income 
was $422,945,337 compared with $352,875,- 
714. Gross in the Western district in’ the 
eight months totaled $2,445,821,621 an in- 
crease of 36.8 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1942, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,412,681,433 an increase 
of 26 per cent. 

August’s estimated net income in the 
Western district was $37,600,000 compared 
with $40,011,257 in August, 1942; net rail- 
way operating income amounted to $55,- 
797,991 compared with $62,727,249. 


Further Hearings on Hobbs 
Bankruptcy Bill 


Further hearings on H.R. 2857, the bill 
introduced by Representative Hobbs, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, to restrict the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s authority in rail- 
road reorganization proceedings will be- 
gin October 11 before the House judiciary 
committee’s special subcommittee on bank- 
ruptcy and reorganization. The bill is 
opposed by the I. C. C. 


Low Water Cause of 
“Century” Accident 


Crew aware of defective pump 
throttle control before 
leaving Syracuse 


The immediate cause of the explosion of 
the boiler of the locomotive hauling the 
eastbound Twentieth Century Limited on 
the morning of September 7, which derailed 
that train east of Canastota, N. Y., was 
overheating of the crown sheet due to low 
water, according to the report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, issued Oc- 
tober 1. In this accident, a brief account 
of which was printed on page 429 of the 
September 11 issue of the Railway Age, 
11 of the 17 streamline passenger-train cars 
of which the train consisted were derailed. 
The engineman, fireman, and a traveling 
fireman were killed, and 9 mail clerks, 5 
Pullman porters, a chef, 3 cooks, and 11 
dining-car waiters were seriously injured. 

The train left Syracuse, N. Y., at 4:13 
a.m., 18 min. late, and had proceeded 22 
miles to a point 1.4 miles east of Canas- 
tota, N. Y., when the boiler exploded at 
4:35 a.m. while the train was moving at 
an estimated speed of 70 miles an hour. 
The boiler was torn loose from the run- 
ning gear, all rivets in the smokebox con- 
nection were sheared, and it came to rest 
900 ft. forward from the point of the ex- 
plosion, headed in the opposite direction, 
nearly upright, and 35 ft. south of the 


- track, which at the scene of the accident 


is straight and approximately level. Both 
rails were depressed 2 in. at the point of 
the explosion. The superheater units re- 
mained attached to the header in the 
smokebox. The running gear and tender, 
all wheels of which were derailed, came to 
rest 1,300 ft. from the point of explosion. 
Parts of the wreckage, including the loco- 
motive cab, the streamline nose, headlight, 
smokebox door, and the brake valves and 
pedestal, were scattered in all directions 
within a radius of 500 ft. The firebox 
crown sheet, with the upper part of the 
door sheet and parts of both side sheets 
attached, was found turned inside out, to 
the right of the track about 400 ft. forward 
from the point of the explosion. Many of 
the appurtenances were broken from the 
boiler and many parts apparently buried 
and lost. 

The locomotive was a 4-6-4 type of the 
J-3a class, which had received a new ten- 
der of the tender-bed type, with a capacity 
of 17,500 gals. of water and 43 tons of 
coal, on August 18, 1943. At the time of 
the accident the locomotive had made 
17,558 miles since the last shopping. The 
boiler was equipped with a low-water alarm. 

Examination of the boiler following the 
accident showed that about 19 sq. ft. of the 
crown sheet had been overheated in a tri- 
angular area, the base of which extended 
between the fourth and fifth longitudinal 
rows of stays on each side of the center 
at the front end and tapered irregularly 
back to the thirtieth transverse row from 
the flue sheet. The line of demarcation of 

(Continued on page 580) 
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Supreme Court to 


Hear Roads’ Cases 


Begins new term with I.C.C. 
findings and strike on 
T.P. & W. on docket 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
reconvened October 4 for its new term 
with some 400 cases on its docket, includ- 
ing a number involving the regulatory pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and interpretations of the Railway 
Labor Act. The court is expected to an- 
nounce on October 11 what action it will 
take on a large number of the petitions for 
review filed during the summer adjourn- 
ment, after which it will begin on cases 
already scheduled for argument. 

Among cases of interest particularly to 
railroads and the transportation industries 
is that of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen vs. T. P. & W., which grew 
out of the strike of that road’s operating 
employees which preceded federal opera- 
tion under the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. The case rests on the union’s claims 
that (1) the federal district court was with- 
out jurisdiction in enjoining striking em- 
ployees from interfering with interstate 
shipments, either by violence or threats of 
violence, that (2) the railroad was. not en- 
titled to a restraining order because it had 
failed to make reasonable efforts to settle 
the dispute through arbitration and because 
the efforts of public officers to protect its 
property had not been exhausted, and that 
(3) the extension of the court’s temporary 
restraining order beyond five days was a 
violation of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The Supreme Court last April granted 
certiorari in this case, which is scheduled 
for early argument, after the appellate 
court had upheld the action of the district 
court, finding, in part, that the railroad was 
not required to engage in arbitration pro- 
ceedings before securing an injunction under 
the Railway Labor Act, nor was it obliged 
to propose both mediation and arbitration 
under the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Another ‘case scheduled for early argu- 
ment is that of the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America vs. National Mediation 
Board, in which the union contends that 
the board is not required by the Railway 
Labor Act to hold that all the employees 
of a single craft employed on the entire 
system of one operating railway company 
must be voted to determine a single union 
representation, but has discretionary pow- 
ers in designating what employees are in- 
volved in a dispute and entitled to partici- 
pate in an election. The lower courts up- 
held the board’s finding that, in the par- 
ticular case before it, all yardmen con- 
stituted a single class of employees, with- 
out regard to the corporate history of the 
road involved, and that the board had no 
discretion to deny a right expressly granted 
by the statute to a craft or class of em- 
ployees. 

Three other cases scheduled for argu- 
ment involve disputes between unions over 
representation of employees. These are 
Brotherhood ‘of Locomotive Engineers vs. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and two associated 
cases, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
vs. Southern Pacific and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen vs. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
These cases grew out of disputes brought 
into the courts after the failure of an 
agreement between the two unions for the 
treatment of jurisdictional controversies, 
and came to the Supreme Court after the 
appellate courts had modified the original 
judgments. 

Interstate Commerce Commission findings 
were challenged in two cases in which the 
Supreme Court has noted probable juris- 
diction. One, City of Yonkers vs. U. S., 
grew out of the commission’s approval of 
an application of the New York Central for 
authority to abandon an electrically-oper- 
ated branch serving a section of Yonkers, 
N. Y. The city’s suit to have the com- 
mission’s order set aside was dismissed in 
the lower court, but the contention is made 
that the commission was without jurisdic- 
tion in the circumstances and that the city 
was denied a fair hearing before the com- 
mission. 

The commission’s order in a rate divi- 
sion proceeding came before the court in 
I. C. C. vs. Hoboken Manufacturers’, after 
the district court failed to support the com- 
mission on the ground that it should have 
made a finding as to the value of the road’s 
use of patented devices in loading and un- 
loading freight cars ‘in and out of ships. 
The position of the commission was that 
the switching road’s transportation service 
ended at the dock, and that disputed 
through rate divisions on lighterage-free 


freight relate to transportation and do not~ 


involve. the road’s arrangement with- its 
parent company for the use of the patented 
loading and unloading devices. 

The effect of the statute of limitations on 
an action to recover unpaid freight charges 


is at issue in Midstate Horticultural Co.-vs;: 


Pennsylvania. Here judgment for the_rail- 
road was affirmed in the state court on the 
showing that, although the action to re- 
cover was filed more than the statutory 
three-year period after the cause, the -ship- 
per had executed a written agreement to 
waive the statute of limitations in consid- 
eration of the road’s forbearance in filing 
suit while. negotiations were still pending. 
The claim was made that Section 16 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is. applicable in 
all such cases, without regard to agree- 
ments between the parties, and that such a 
waiver would in any case be void as a dis- 
crimination within the meaning of Section 
3(1) of the Act. ak he 

Several cases before the. court deal with 
motor carrier regulation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In Crescent Express 
Lines vs. U. S. the authority of the com- 
mission to restrict the type of vehicles or 
the routes or services of a common carrier 
highway operator in issuing a grandfather 
clause certificate has been challenged, but 
upheld in the district court. The operator 
has petitioned for a final determination on 
the contention that the commission erred in 
limiting its certificate to 6-passenger vehicles 
and irregular or door-to-door service, but 
the court in June deferred action on the 
petition for review. 

(Continued on page 580) 


Congressional Ltd. 


Accident Reported 


Journal failure developed iy 
spite of precautions 
regularly taken 


The direct cause-of the derailment of the 
advance section of the Pennsylvania’s “Cop. 
gressional Limited” within the corporat 
limits of Philadelphia, Pa., on September 
6 was, according to the report of the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission, a broken 
journal on the seventh car of the 16-car 
train. The report, which resulted from 
an investigation under the direction of 
Commissioner Patterson, made no recon- 
mendation of any change in the roads 
rules or operating practices, and did not 
attribute the accident even ‘indirectly to any 
individual’s error or-neglect. 

The circumstances of the accident were 
reported in Railway Age of September 1I, 
page 428. At the time the commission's 
report was compiled, the available data 
indicated that it resulted in the death of 
78 passengers and 1 dining car employee 
and in the injury of 102 passengers, 5 Pull- 
man employees and 22 dining car employees. 

The accident occurred at 6:06 p. m. 
on the Pennsylvania’s four-track main line 
at a point 150.9 ft. east of a signal tower 
known as Shore, Pa., which is 2.9 miles 
east of the North Philadelphia passenger 
station. In addition. to the four main 
tracks, the line at that point is paralleled 
on each side by a secondary. :track. _ The 


“train was ‘traveling on track No. 1, the 


eastward. passenger. track, and: ‘the -detail- 
ment occurred ‘at the west frog of a’ mov- 
able-point . crossing -where . .a.. crossover 
(from track No. 2 to the southerly second? 


-ary track) intersects track. No, 1.. This 
point is within interlocking. limits,.and. 
the eastward and westward home signals 


of ‘the ‘interlocking are located 1,582°ft 
west and 468 ft. east, respectively, ai: tle 
point of the accident. Mena 
‘ ‘Trains ‘are operated “by am © automatic 
block and cab signal .system. Power fot 
the electric locomotives is. supplied through 
an overhead catenaty system, and the signal 
bridges support this overhead wiring 4s 
well as the signals. The westward signal 
bridge is a lattice truss, spanning the four 
main tracks and the northern secondary 
track, and is supported by A-frame bents 
on concrete pedestal foundations. The 
pedestal foundation on the south side 's 
10 ft. 854 in. south of track No. 1. | 
The main tracks are tangent for a dis- 
tance of 1.06 miles west of the point of the 
accident;- and for 0.27 mile further to the 
east. The grade is 0.61 per cent descend- 
ing, for eastbound trains, from 4,822 ft. 
west ‘of the point of the accident to 675 ft. 
east thereof. There was -no evidence ° 
defective track. The ttain was moving 
at a speed of 56 m.p.h. in territory where 
the authorized speed is 70 m.p-h., and had 
received a proceed indication from the 
eastward signal at Shore. m 
Designated as Passenger Extra 49 
East, the train consisted of electric loc 
motive No. 4930 and 8 coaches, 2 dining 
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cars, and 6 Pullman parlor cars, in the 
order named. These cars were all of steel 
construction. The train left Washington, 
Dp. C., at 4 p. m. and made no stops in 
the 2 hr. 6 min. run of 141.4 miles to the 
point of the accident, as the schedule for 
the regularly-operated advance section of 
this train calls for no passenger stops be- 
tween the initial terminal and Newark, N.J. 

The engine and the first six cars, still 
coupled, stopped with the front end of 
the engine 2,198 ft. east of the point of the 
accident. The rear truck of the sixth 
car became detached and came to a stop 
on the roadbed adjacent to track No. 1, 
740 ft. east of the point of derailment. The 
seventh -to the fourteenth cars, inclusive, 
and the front truck of the fifteenth car, 
were derailed. The seventh and eighth cars 
were demolished and the ninth to twelfth 
cars, inclusive, were badly damaged. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth cars were slightly 
damaged. 

Most of the fatalities occurred in the 
seventh and eighth cars. The seventh car 
struck the south .A-frame supporting the 
westward signal bridge with sufficient force 
to shear it from the concrete foundation 
and move it 22 ft. eastward. The car was 
sheared for almost its whole length diag- 
onally from the floor on the right side to 
the junction of the roof and side sheets 
on the left side, and came to rest with the 
rear end jammed against the A-frame. The 
eighth car stopped on its right side on top 
of the rear end of the seventh car, with the 
center of its roof against the A-frame. The 
superstructure was crushed inward and the 
center sills were bent. The ninth to the 
twelfth cars came to rest practically up- 
tight in various positions across the main 
tracks. The thirteenth and fourteenth cars 
remained upright and practically in line 
with the track. The rear truck of the fif- 
teenth car, and the sixteenth car, remained 
on the rails. 


The rails and ties bore flange marks for 


about 72 ft. beyond the heel of the west 
frog of the movable-point crossing, and the 
track was torn up for 480 ft. damaged for 
an additional 1,056 ft. beyond the flange 
marks, 

The immediate cause of the accident was 
the failure of the left front journal of the 
front truck of the seventh car, P. R, R. 
1860. After the accident it was found that 


this journal was broken off, the fracture - 


varying from 71%4 to 7% in. inward from 
the collar. The end of the journal remain- 
ing attached to the wheel assembly was 
ground down to an oval shape by contact 
with the journal wedge, but there was no 
evidence of cutting on the outer portion. 
The Journal box was demolished, but a 
Portion of the outer end of the bearing was 
recovered. It showed no lining metal re- 
maining on the bearing surface. 

When examined 1% hr. after the acci- 
dent the journal was heated considerably 
above normal running heat, the report dis- 
Closes, . Furthermore, tests and analyses 
hatte Journal and bearing indicated that 
hor journal had been heated toa tempera- 
em of at least 900 deg. and its surface 
Ceerature. had reached some 1,400 deg. 
ba shallowness of the structural change 
esulting from’ this high temperature indi- 
cated that the heating occurred very rap- 
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Competition for Securities 
to Be Argued 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that oral argu- 
ments in its Ex Parte 158 proceed- 
ing, dealing with compulsory com- 
petitive bidding for all new railway 
securities, will be heard by the full 
commission at Washington, D. C., 
beginning at 10 a.m. on November 5. 
The substance. of some of the briefs 
filed with the commission in this 
proceeding on behalf of the railroads 
and certain banking firms and inves- 
tors was indicated in Railway Age 
of September 18, page 465. 











idly, the report says further, basing this 
observation on the report of the road’s en- 
gineer of tests. The metal of the journal 
and bearing were found to meet Association 
of American Railroads specifications. 

Coach 1860 was ‘built in 1909 and mod- 
ernized in 1935, the report adds. It was of 
conventional all-steel, plate, girder, post 
and sill construction. Class 2B repairs 
were made in June, 1941. The front 
wheels of the front truck were mounted 
on the axle in 1937. The wheels and 
axle’ were applied to the car and the 
journals were repacked June 16, 1943. 
The car was equipped with 4-wheel trucks, 
with 5% by 10 in. journals and one-piece 
cast steel side frames. 

The report quotes the road’s rules re- 
quiring engine and train crews to observe 
the equipment of their own train, moving 
and standing, as frequently as opportunity 
permits, in order to detect unsafe condi- 
tions, and to observe passing trains, when 
practicable, for thie same purpose. Crews 
on moving trains are required to be on 
the lookout for signals from employees on 
other trains or on the roadway, and when 
practicable to exchange signals with them, 
to be informed of ‘such observations. 

' The commission’s investigation developed 
that members of the crew of the train in- 
volved made frequent’ observations of the 
equipment between Washington and Shore 
without observing evidence of an’ over- 
heated journal. The members of the crews 
of four eastbound and two westbound 
freight trains, operators at fifteen points, 
and mechanical forces at Baltimore, Md., 
Wilmington, Del., and Philadelphia (30th 
Street) and North Philadelphia, the last 
being 2.9 miles west of Shore, also ob- 
served the equipment of the train as it 
passed them and saw no defective condi- 
tion. The crew of a yard engine standing 
about 1 mile west of Shore observed fire 
and smoke from the left side of Passenger 
Extra 4930 as it was passing, about 1 min: 
before the accident occurred, and _ tele- 
phoned that fact to the operator at the 
Shore interlocking tower, but the engine 
had passed that tower before the operator 
could take any action to stop the train. | 

The report disclosed that the mileage 
accumulated by coach 1860 in a period of 
82 days prior to the day of the accident was 
about 30,000 miles. During this time the 
car had been used regularly in passenger 
service between Washington and New 






York and other points. On the day of the 
accident it had run from New York to 
Washington in the train arriving at that 
terminal about 11:20 am. and during 
that run no defective condition had been 
observed. During a layover of about 4% 
hr. in Washington*the journal boxes were 
supplied with oil and inspected, but no 
defect was observed. : 


_ Freight Forwarder Accounts 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made public a September 21 order 


-making its uniform system of accounts for 


freight forwarders effective January 1, 1944. 
Pension Act Amendment 


Representative Morrison, Democrat of 
Louisiana, has introduced H.R. 3396 to lib- 
eralize Railroad Retirement Act provisions 
relating to eligibility for annuities. 


N. M. B. Appointment 


Henry M. Cunningham of Washington, 
D. C., has been appeinted to the National 
Mediation Board’s staff of mediators. He 
was formerly a member of the staff of the 
Transportation Board of Investigation and 
Research where he was engaged on the 
Board’s traffic flow studies. 


News Broadcasts in a 
Passenger Terminal 


Through the medium of the loud-speaker 
system used for train announcements, 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central pas- 
sengers at the Portland (Me.) Union 
Station now hear world news at the same 
time it goes on the air. 

Four times daily, in co-operation with a 
local radio station, a five-minute broadcast 
of the latest happenings is sent-over a spe- 
cial telephone line from the. radio station 
to the railroad terminal. This special cir- 
cuit is then cut in to the regular loud- 
speaker system used in calling trains. 


August Truck Freight Volume 
7.1 Per Cent Over 1942 


The -volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers ix August increased 1.4 per 
cent over July and held 7.1 per cent over 
August, 1942, according to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. The A. T. A. 
index figure, based on the 1938-40 average 
monthly tonnage of the. reporting carriers, 
was 191.35. 

Comparable reports: were ‘received from 
215 truckers in 41 states. They transported 
an aggregate of 1,708,843 tons in August, 
as against 1,685,344 tons in July, and 1,595,- 
951 tons in August, 1942, 

Almost 81.5 per cent of all tonnage trans- 
ported in the month was transported by 
carriers of general freight. The volume in 
this category increased 1.4 per cent over 
July ‘and 6.9 per cent over August of last 
year. Transporters of petroleum products, 
accounting for a little more than 8 per cent 
of the total, increased 3.3 per cent over 
July, and 25.3 per cent over August, 1942. 
Haulers of iron and steel products reported 
slightly more than 3.5 per cent of the total; 
their volume showed virtually no change as 
compared with July, but decreased 6.1 per 
cent under August of last yéar. Almost 7 
percent of the totalwas miscellaneous 
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commodities, including tobacco, milk, tex- 
tile products, coke, bricks, building mate- 
rials, cement and household goods. Ton- 
nage in this class showed an increase of 
0.1 per cent over July, but decreased 1.1 
per cent under August, 1942. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 2 totaled 910,643 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 7. This was an in- 
crease of 3,332 cars or 9.4 percent above 
the preceding week, an increase of 3,357 
cars or 0.4 percent above the correspond- 
ing week last year, and a decrease of 7,253 
cars or 9.8 percent below the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 25, totaled 907,311 cars 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 25 














District 1943 1942 1941 
ee ee ie 172,313 163,016 187,750 
Allegheny ...... 197,043 186,606 199,681 
Pocahontas ..... 56,044 56,412 59,921 
Southern bis ociech io: 116,003 127,245 128,779 
Northwestern .. 152,768 146,412 145,713 
Central Western. 138,210 139,605 133,855 
Southwestern . 74,930 78,131 64,095 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 365,908 364,148 343,663 
Total All Roads 907,311 897,427 919,794 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

Products ..... 53,214 47,948 40,480 
Live stock ..... 23,657 20,201 16,513 
SS eee 179,814 171,394 171,051 
Coke are 14,928 14,019 13,890 
Forest products 43,684 50,062 46,290 

WS oss nab Ako 87,147 78,134 71,267 
Merchandise l.c.1 102,606 89,865 160,593 
Miscellaneous .. 402,261 425,804 399,710 
September 25 .. 907,311 897,427 919,794 
September 18 . 902,766 903,099 907,969 
September 11 834,671 814,897 914,656 
September 4 901,075 887,960 797,791 
August 28.2... 904,007 899,405 912,720 





Cumulative Total 

39 Weeks ... 31,504,697 32,239,824 31,267,749 

In. Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 25 totaled 72,255 compared 
with 72,705 for the previous week and 67,- 
833 for the corresponding period last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


September 25, 1943 .. 72,255 38,142 
September 18, 1943 . 72,705 37,250 
September 11, 1943 .. 62,781 37,103 
September 26, 1942 .. . 67,833 37,298 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
September 25, 1943 .. 2,518,903 1,460,733 
September 26, 1942 .. 2,490,190 1,310,870 
September 27, 194] . 2,332,080 1,143,999 


More Time for Forwarder Rate 
Shift Proposed 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has 
introduced H.R. 3366 to amend section 
409 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to extend for two years the period during 
which forwarders are required to discon- 
tinue joint-rate arrangements with motor 
carriers and shift over to the use of assem- 
bling and distribution rates published by th 
carriers. The bill would also liberalize 
section 409’s provisions with respect to the 
establishment during the transition period 
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of additional joint rates to meet competi- 
tive conditions. 

The present language of section 409 stip- 
ulates that the joint rates could be con- 
tinued during a period of 18 months from 
the enactment date, which makes the dead- 
line November 16, 1943. An extension 
of the transition period as well as the other 
proposed change noted above was recom- 
mended to Chairman Lea by Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Splawn, chairman 
of the commission’s legislative committee. 


I. C. C. Rejects Allied Vans 
Pooling Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., for approval of a plan for the 
pooling and division of traffic and earnings 
of more than 350 carriers of household 
goods operating throughout the country. 
The decision in No. MC-F-1775 brought 
forth a lengthy dissent from Commissioner 
Lee who would have approved the plan 
subject to certain terms and conditions. 

Generally the proposed plan contemplated 
that the pooled business would be operated 
by Allied in its own name as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle; and contracts 
with the pooling carriers would run for 25 
years with provision for withdrawal or ex- 
pulsion on 90-days notice. Allied is an or- 
ganization maintained by members of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation for the purpose of coordinating 
the operations of local haulers into a long- 
distance service for moving household 
goods. If the pooling plan were approved, 
Allied proposed to withdraw its pending 
application for “grandfather” rights as a 
motor common carrier of household goods 
throughout the country. 

The commission’s adverse decision was 
based upon its finding that the proposed 
set-up was more than a pooling plan in that 
it would effect “a complete relinquishment” 
by the participating carriers “of the power 
to control their future operations.” Thus 
did the commission accept the view of 
protestants that there was a procedural 
defect in bringing the application under the 
pooling provisions when it should have 
been brought under the consolidation or 
merger provisions. And on the latter basis, 
the commission found that the record was 
not adequate to support a finding “that 
the transaction proposed would be consist- 
ent with the public interest or that the 
terms and conditions presented by the par- 
ties are just and reasonable, whether we 
view it as a lease of the operating rights 
and properties or as acquisition of control 
of the operations of the carriers by Allied 
in a manner other than through stock own- 
ership.” 

Neither did the commission find sufficient 
evidence upon which it might base a finding 
that the proposed divisions of the line-haul 
transportation charges are or are not just 
and reasonable. Meanwhile the commis- 
sion had rejected Allied’s contention that 
its proposed relationship to the motor car- 
riers was analogous to the relationship be- 
tween the railroads and the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. “In addition to the fact that 
express agencies are accorded a definite 
status under the act,” the commission said, 
the pooling arrangements in the express 


‘ 
business “did not include surrender by th 
railroads of dominion and control ove 
their railroad operations, transference oj 
their responsibilities as railroads under the 
act to the express agencies, or conduct by 
the latter of railroad operations.” 

Dissenter Lee appraised the majority re. 
port as one which “contains a confusing 
and in some respects erroneous, statement 
of applicant’s proposal and of the evidence 
of record.” He thought it placed on the 
act’s pooling provisions “a narrow and 
highly technical meaning,” which “if fol- 
lowed in the future, will-as a practical mat- 
ter prevent worthwhile pooling or division 
of traffic, service, or earnings by motor 
common carriers.” 

Thus Mr. Lee’s detailed discussion with 
which he led up to the statement of terms 
and conditions under which he would have 
approved the application. He also pointed 
out that the commission would retain juris- 
diction to impose from time to time such 
additional conditions as it might deem 
necessary. Hence, as Mr. Lee sees it, 
“adequate safeguards for the public are 
provided by the act.” 


August Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported August earnings and expenses as 
follows: 


Canadian National 








August 1943 Increase 
CT) Ee CLERC TER eee $39,687,000 $5,268,000 
PQDOOEES 6 051 i )e.s000:<' 30,625,000 4,384,000 

Operating Net* .. $ 9,062,000 $ 884,000 

8 Months 
Grane ss sca ees eee $290,003,000 $53,036,000 
PMPOREES Gs, cc ee .asiee 227,310,000 44,272,000 

Operating Net* ..$ 62,693,000 $ 8,764,000 

Canadian Pacific 

August 
IRGEBT  cisiste arsiere sian $ 26,855,759 $ 4,801,992 
PXPENGCS 6. een se 23,011,872 4,178,135 

BME opeie sien aes so $ 3,843,887 $ 623,857 

8 Months 
OE eee $189,729,872 $24,717,005 
EXpenses (2.022... 160,752,776 24,176,473 

1 cree ec eee $ 28,977,096  $ 540,532 


*Net as shown in this tabulation, for the 
C. N._R., is equivalent to “Net Railway Oper: 
ating Income” in S. accounting terminology, 
while the net shown for the C. P. R. corresponds 
to “Net Operating Revenue” in U. S. terms. 


Squire Named to Succeed Reed 
on Retirement Board 


Frank C. Squire, valuation engineer of 
the Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation Department of the Assoctation 
of American Railroads, has been nom 
nated by President Roosevelt to be rail- 
road management’s representative on the 
Railroad Retirement Board for the Te- 
mainder of a five-year term expiring 
August 29, 1948. Mr. Squire, whose ap- 
pointment went to the Senate on Septem- 
ber 30, was named to succeed M. Roland 
Reed, former Pennsylvania mechanical de- 
partment officer. ; ; 

It was stated at the Association o 
American Railroads that Mr. Reed was 
to be recalled to P. R. R. service. He 
has served one term on the Retirement 
Board, having been appointed in October, 
1938, to succeed James A. Dailey. - He 
was reappointed by President Roosevelt on 
July 8, but the Senate had not acted upo!l 
the appointment by the time Congress got 
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away for its Summer recess. Thus the 
nomination along with others of like status 
was returned to the President, who later 
gave Mr. Reed the recess appointment 
ynder which he has been serving since the 
expiration of his term on August 29. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will next meet October 18, at 8 p.m, 
Woodruff Hall, St. Paul, Minn. Two 
motion pictures will be shown—“The In- 
side of Arc Welding,” and “The Inside 
of Atomic Hydrogen Arc Welding”—with 
remarks by L. G. Pickhaver, welding en- 
gineer, General Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The next meeting of the Car Depart- 
ment Association of St. Louis will be held 
October 19, 8 p.m., at the Hotel De Soto, 
St. Louis, Mo. Lieut. Col. Frank E. 
Cheshire, Commander of Camp Millard, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, will present a paper en- 
tiled “Railway Shop Troops in Training.” 


Pacific Electric Case 


Is Non-controversial 
(Continued from page 574) 
Boatner, director of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and from representatives of the 
War Production Board, War Manpower 
Commission, and War Department. 

Generally P. E. President Smith took 
the position that the recommended 13-cent 
increase is necessary to put the road in a 
position to secure and retain the employees 
required to maintain its service. “I think,” 
he said, “that the full 13 cents should be 
applied. Certainly, a minimum of 10 cents 
should be granted.” Previously Mir. Smith 
had said that if nothing more than the three 
cents authorized by Mr. Vinson is the final 
award, the P. E. will lose a number of 
employees. That, he added, would mean a 
permanent impairment of service, particu- 
larly passenger service. The road is al- 
ready about 200 to 250 men short, and 
those on the job are working “excessive 
hours.” Absenteeism is increasing, and 
Mr. Smith is satisfied that it is due to the 
men being “tired out.” 

Tn the Los Angeles area, he went on, the 
differential between transit wage rates and 
industrial wage rates is greater than in any 
other area of the country. That, he added, 
is what lies behind his argument for justi- 
fying the recommended increase on basis 
of the needs of the war effort. Earlier in 
the hearing, Chairman Shaw had observed 
that the parties were “both on the same 
side of the law suit.” Whereupon Mr. 
Karr replied that “we are up to 13 cents.” 
Later the P. E. vice-president and general 
Counsel stated that “we are trying as hard 
aS we can to help him [Mr. Nutter] get 13 
cents,” 

In response to questions from: Mr. Nut- 
ter, Mr. Smith conceded that it would be 
but equitable for P. E. employees to get a 

“cent raise to preserve differentials in 
the event the National War Labor Board 
approves in full a 10-cent increase now 

Ng proposed for employees of the Los 
Angeles Electric Railway. Mr. Smith also 
Sega why he made what he admitted 

$a most unusual concession in agreeing 
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to pay the strikers for the two days they 
laid off. He said he was advised by Mr. 
Nutter that the latter needed the conces- 
sion to offer as an inducement to get the 
men back. Mr. Nutter confirmed this, 
saying it was the “only thing that broke 
the tension at the meeting” which had been 
called to vote on a return to work. 

The board was interested in instances 
wherein wage increases above what the 
“Little Steel” formula allowed had been 
granted because they were found necessary 
for the effective prosecution of the war. 
Mr. Nutter cited two WLB decisions in- 
volving employees of transit companies at 
Akron, Ohio, and Newport News, Va. 


C. N. R. President Lauds 
Employees’ Co-operation 


In a message to Canadian National man- 


agement and union representatives, who met | 


September 29, in Montreal, for the 17th 
annual meeting of the Union-Management 
Co-operative Movement, Motive Power 
and Car Equipment sections, R. C. 
Vaughan, chairman and president of the 
C. N. R., paid tribute to the more than 
24,000 employees in the system’s mechanical 
department for responding effectively to 
the demands placed on them for increased 
work and added responsibilities in the 
maintenance of locomotives and _ rolling 
stock required for the heavy war traffic. 

Expressing the belief that all concerned 
realized the burden of present-day passen- 
ger and freight traffic, Mr. Vaughan cau- 
tioned however: “It is imperative that the 
running gear on all our equipment should 
be kept in safe condition, even if we do not 
have an opportunity of finishing the cars 
inside and outside as we would like to do. 
We have still greater burdens to carry 
before the war is over, and it will require 
the co-operation of all of us to handle our 
work efficiently.” 

In a similar laudatory expression, N. B. 
Walton, executive vice-president, told the 
employees that “without the good work on 
their part it would not have been possible 
to meet our wartime requirements.” 

E. R. Battley, chief of motive power and 
car equipment, at Montreal, opened the 
meeting, voicing concern for the winter 
ahead. 

Referring to the misjudgment of the 
Germans in first building highways to the 
neglect of their railways, and finally hav- 
ing to reverse this policy, S. W. Fair- 
weather, vice-president, research and de- 
velopment, remarked: “We in Canada and 
the United States could have accomplished 
little without the railways. Urging em- 
ployees “to look upon the Canadian Na- 
tional railways as their own,” he pointed 
to the peacetime “battle” ahead, that their 
“present advantageous position” shall be 
maintained. 

The meeting was attended by officers of 
shop crafts and supervisory officers who 
direct the system shops in Canada and on 
the lines of the Central Vermont and the 
Grand Trunk Western. The union-man- 
agement movement has been in existence 
for 18 years, and through shop, divisional 
and regional committees, suggestions are 
presented from employees for the improve- 
ment of practice and work conditions. 
Since its inception over 28,121 recommenda- 





tions have been made, and of these, 80 per 
cent have come from men in the ranks. 

A variety of subjects were covered at 
the Montreal meeting—first aid, accident 
and fire prevention,. improvements in 
“amenities,” lighting and ventilating of 
shops and conservation of materials. In 
connection with the latter, D. McK. Ford, 
vice-president, purchases and stores, urged 
“conservation and salvage,” observing that 
during the year the Canadian National 
will make purchases of over $100 millions, 
with more than $30 millions of this total 
for material needed by the mechanical de- 
partment. 

E. A. Bromley, general purchasing agent, 
looks upon the mechanical department as 
the “biggest customer” of his organization. 
He asked those present, in reporting back 
to the men on the job to liken material to 
cash, and waste to the burning of money. 
He offered the example of the thousands of 
gross of pencils purchased annually when 
a railway, to earn the price’ of a single 
pencil, must haul one ton of freight one 
mile. 

As an instance of a condition brought 
about by the war, A. H. Williams, general 
supervisor of apprentice training, reported 
that while the Canadian National has taken 
on 332 apprentices this year, 338 in train- 
ing have left for the armed forces. Youths 
are now accepted at 16 by the railroad. 


Trans-Mo. Board Meets 
at St. Joseph 


The problem of handling two years’ grain 
crop at one time and recurrent instances of 
tightness of car supply occupied the atten- 
tion of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Advisory Board, at a meeting at the Hotel 
Robidoux, St. Joseph, Mo., on September 
29, presided over by Chairman H. J. Goude- 
lock, executive vice-president, Mid-West 
Coal Traffic Bureau. The preliminary meet- 
ings of the executive and other committees 
were held in Kansas City on the preceding 
day and the proceedings at St. Joseph be- 
gan with a joint luncheon sponsored by the 
board and eight civic bodies of St. Joseph, 
followed by the regular meeting in the aft- 
ernoon. 

Charles Layng, transportation editor, 
Railway Age, was the principal speaker at 
the luncheon. He described the railway 
transportation situation in Axis and occu- 
pied countries and the successful attempts 
being made to hamper such transportation. 
“If, as is happening every day,” he said, in 
closing, “American boys give their lives to 
interfere with Axis transportation, certainly 
it isn’t too much to ask that American ship- 
pers exert every effort to improve Ameri- 
can transportation, through heavier loading 
and prompt release of cars.” 

W. F. Kirk, regional director of the O. 
D. T., told of the efforts being made to 
promote efficient transportation to and from 
the West Coast. He told of many changes 
in routing that have enabled the prompt 
movement of cars which would have been 
delayed badly had they followed their 
original routing. He complimented the 
railways on the fine job they did in handling 
oil during the severe floods of a few months 
ago and predicted the biggest business in 
history for the western railways between 
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now and next March. “No railroad is in a 
position to hang out a ‘Business as Usual’ 
sign, he warned, “neither has any shipper 
the right to trade on such a ‘statement to 
the disadvantage of the war effort as a 
whole.” 

The forecast of carloadings for the fourth 
quarter of 1943 indicates that there will be 
a 7.7 per cent decrease in the board’s terri- 
tory in that period. Much of this decrease 
is shown in the loadings of construction 
materials, such as cement, sand, stone and 
gravel, but the release of these open top cars 
is being awaited by the coal industry, which 
expects to increase its loadings by 10,000 
cars or more. Forthcoming quarter load- 
ings are estimated. at 419,377 cars, as com- 
pared with actual. loadings of 454,348 cars 
in the same period of 1942. 

Vice-President Carl Giessow, of the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, who is traffic director of -the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, reported on 
the meetings of the national board commit- 
tee with the I. C. C. and the O. D. T. He 
stated that considerable discussion was had 
about “expediters” at a recent meeting and 
that it was thought now that ‘the practice 
of car-chasing by some of ‘these men had 
been largely broken up. He asked the ship- 
pers not to attempt anything of the sort 
again as it accomplishes nothing and im- 
pedes transportation. He stated that it had 
been decided to restore some of the sched- 
uled merchandise cars in the direction of 
empty car movement, even where it was 
not possible to secure the minimum amount 
of tonnage originally set by the O. D. T. 

In presenting the report of the railway 
contact committee, Chairman W. N. Garvin, 
general superintendent transportation, Wa- 
bash, said that heavy demands for cars for 
military freight could be expected and also 
cars for the Northwestern spring wheat 
movement .and for the Midwestern soya 
bean crop. He asked the shippers not to 
request special cars such as long gondolas, 
wide-door or end-door cars unless the lading 
absolutely required it. He stated that the 
railways were making every effort to relieve 
the tight situation in coal cars existing in 
the T-M-K territory. 

E. F. Ledwidge, general traffic manager, 
Granite City Steel Company, reported ex- 
cellent work done by the car efficiency com- 
mittees and J. H. Tedrow, traffic commis- 
sioner, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
reported for the merchandise committee. He 
urged a study by the shippers of recent 
orders of the O. D. T. relating to merchan- 
dise, which orders, he said, seem to be am- 
biguous. L. F. Orr, general traffic manager, 
Pet Milk Company, presented a strong 
resolution against rate legislation now 
pending; also a resolution asking that the 
railways be permitted to establish tax-free 
sinking funds to cover deferred maintenance. 
Both resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
As to the rate-making legislation, Mr. Orr 
stated that the bills are intended as an in- 
timidation of the I. C. C., and his opinion 
was supported by the Board as a whole. 
Joe Marshall, Freight Claim division, A. 
A. R., urged the importance of proper mark- 
ing of shipments. 

R. E. Clark, manager, closed car section, 
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and Refining departments, 
‘ Company, resigned. 


and J. J. Hayden, district manager, both of 
the Car Service division of the A.. A. R,, 
reported respectively on the national and 
local car situation. Mr. Clark pointed out 
that the present average box car. “surplus” 
is really only a small working supply. He 
said that as of September 28, 1,180 grain 
elevators were closed in the Northwest be- 
cause of lack of box cars and said that cars 
were now being diverted to that territory 
and this would have to continue for some 
time to come. He warned also that 7,500 
box cars would have to be employed con- 
stantly for some time.in the movement of 
16,000,000 bushels of grain for stock feed- 
ing purposes from Canada to U. S. points. 


A. S. M. E. Officers for 1943-44 


Robert M. Gates, president, Air Pre- 
heater Corporation, New York, has been 


elected president of the American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers for the year 1943- 
44. The new vice-presidents elected to 
serve two-year terms are David W. R. 
Morgan, manager, Condenser Pump and 
Blower Division, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Essington, Pa. ; Jona- 
than A. Noyes, district manager, Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Dallas, Tex.; Ford L. 
Wilkinson, Jr., Dean of Engineering, Speed 
Scientific School, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky., and Rudolph F. Gagg, 
assistant to the general manager, Wright 
Aeronutical Corporation, Paterson, N. J. 

Managers to serve on Council for three- 
year terms are James M. Robert, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; Samuel H. Graf, pro- 
fessor and head of Mechanical Engineering, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore., and 
Alton C. Chick, assistant vice-president, 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Providence, R. I. J.:Calvin Brown, attor- 
ney at law and mechanical engineer of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been elected man- 
ager to serve until December, 1944, to suc- 
ceed Herbert L. Eggleston, manager, Gas 
Gilmore Oil 


Supreme Court to 


Hear Roads’ Cases 
(Continued from page 576) 


In Thomson vs. U. S. the commission 
again was upheld by the district court. 
In this case, in which the Supreme Court 
noted probable jurisdiction, the commis- 
sion denied a grandfather clause certificate 
to the Chicago & North Western’s trustee 
to engage in an operation as a common 
carrier of passengers and freight by motor 
vehicle, supplementing rail service, where 
the operation: on which the grandfather 
right was based had been conducted with 
vehicles provided by motor carriers under 
contract with the road. On behalf of the 
road, the contentions before the court are 
(1) that the circumstances entitled it to the 
grandfather clause certificate, and (2) that, 
even though the commission failed to take 
this view, it should have considered grant- 
ing the application under Sections 206 and 
207 of the Act independent of the grand- 
father clause. 

The court also has noted probable juris- 





diction in McLean Trucking Co. vs. U. §, 
a case where the commission’s action, whi.) 
was upheld by the district court, was ap- 
proval of a merger of motor carriers and 
of security issues in connection therewith, 
The contentions on which the appeal wa; 
based are (1) that the commission did no} 
consider the antitrust laws in reaching its 
decision, (2) that it failed to find that ex. 
isting facilities are inadequate, and (3) tht 
its decision reflected the philosophy of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, rather than 
of the Act of 1940. 

An employers’ liability case, Brady ys, 
Southern, is before the court for rehearin,, 
It involves the question whether the 1939 
amendment to the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act abolishing the defense of assump- 
tion of risk was intended to be retroactive, 
The state court held, on appeal, that the 
amendment is inapplicable in this cas», 
growing out of the death of a brakeman 
which occurred in 1938, and that the rail- 
road could not reasonably have foreseea 
that the accident would have resulted from 
the unusual conditions that prevailed. 

Several other motor carrier, Railway 
Labor Act, and railroad reorganization 
cases have been added to the court’s docket, 
but it has not yet indicated what disposi- 
tion will be made of them. 


Low Water Cause of 


*““Century”’ Accident 
(Continued from page 575) 
this area, which was of a distinct blue 
color, showed the water level to have been 
about 3% in. below the highest point of the 
crown sheet. 

On this run the locomotive had hauled 
train No. 26 from Chicago. with changes 
of crew at Elkhart, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Collinwood ; Buffalo, N. Y., and Syracuse. 
The evidence brought out in the investi- 
gation, conducted by the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, disclosed no unusual circum- 
stances until after the train had departed 
from Buffalo. While operating at reduced 
speed on yellow block signals between Buf- 
falo and Depew, N.:Y., the fireman re- 
ported that the operating rod which con- 
trolled the throttle of the centrifugal feed- 
water pump became disconnected. The 
locomotive was operated to Rochester, N. 
Y., using the injector to supplement the 
feedwater pump. While standing at a red 
block signal at Rochester the extension rod 
was again connected. After leaving Roch- 
ester the rod again became disconnected, 
but this time the throttle was open wi e 
enough so that the pump supplied the 
boiler without assistance from the injector. 
A further attempt was made to repair the 
connection between the extension rod an 
the valve stem at the Waynesport coaling 
plant, but the connection again separate 
shortly after leaving that point. The fire- 
man, however, opened the pump throttle to 
a point wide enough to over-supply be 
boiler and the water supply was controle 
by stopping and restarting the pump wit 
the over-speed trip mechanism. At Syt@ 
cuse the situation was explained to the et 
gineman, fireman, and traveling fireman 
swho were to take the train east from Syt® 
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U. S. Huse by the engineman, fireman and trav- 
whi. ling fireman who brought the train in 
as ap- from Buffalo. These men decided to go 


on with the locomotive, leaving the relief 
locomotive which had been called for by 
the incoming engineman en route. 

In discussing the evidence the report 
points out that “the positions of the in- 
jector steam valve, the feedwater pump 
throttle or operating valve, the feedwater 
pump reset device at the time of the ex- 
slosion could not be determined because 
of the ensuing damage: All persons on 
the locomotive were killed and, therefore, 
no information as to the maintenance of the 


TS and 
rewith, 
al was 
lid nei 
ing its 
lat ex- 
3) tht 
of the 
r than 


dy vs, 
earin,. 


e 193) water level after the locomotive departed 
5’ Lig. [girom Syracuse could be obtained. Judging 
ssump- [aby the results of boiler explosions investi- 
active, gated by our Bureau of Locomotive In- 
at the [pspection where crown sheets were equipped 

case, fgwith protective devices, the effects of the 
keman (accidents were slight as compared with the 
e rail. complete destruction of the boiler as oc- 
resee, curred here. It is obvious that this ex- 
| from [§plosion would not have been so violent if 


q the locomotive had been so equipped.” The 


silway [report concludes with the recommendation 
zation [that the New- York Central provide 
locket, crown-sheét protection in case of low water 
isposi- (by installing suitable devices for that: pur- 


pose,” 


Grain Elevator Dealers Protest 
Method of Distributing Cars 
Approximately 250 grain dealers and 


railway officers, -interested in the move- 
ment of grain‘ from Minnesota, the Da- 








blue ff kotas and Montana, responded to the call 
» been ff of the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
of the @ for a special meeting at St. Paul on Sep- 
tember 30 to consider means for distribut- 
auled Jing more equitably the cars available for 
anges the transportation of this season’s unusually 
Ohio; Barge crop of wheat and flax much of 
acuse. —f which the farmers are storing on the ground 
vesti- ff because of the “plugging” of the country 
Loco- elevators. The meeting was called in re- 
merce § sponse to widespread complaint from ele- 
rcum- @ Vator operators against the application 
arted Gof Rule 10 of the Car Service division, 
duced fa rule that was drafted in 1920 but. which 
Buf- fi has since been inoperative because of lack 
n re- of necessity therefor. This rule, which 
con- § 8 now being enforced because of the in- 
feed- adequacy of the supply of cars in this 
The area, provides that cars shall be allotted 
r, N. Jf to elevators in wheat-growing districts in 
t the ithe order in which those elevators request 
a red § cars, until the elevators become blocked, 
nrod falter which cars are allotted on a pro 
Roch- ff tata basis depending on,.the shipments made 
ected, im the previous ten days. 
wide Operators of farmers mutual and inde- 
| the pendently owned elevators, more than 100 
ector. ff of whom were present at the hearing, con- 
r the ftend that when the elevators become 
| and ff blocked, this rule reacts to their detri- 
aling J Ment, in competition with the “line” or 
rated multiple-ownership and the smaller eleva- 
fire- § tors and many of them testified at the meet- 
tle to. Bing that, although they normally handle 
the Brom two to six times the volume of grain 
olled handled by competing elevators at the same 
with tation they were now receiving no more 
nyra- Bars than these competitors, resulting in 
een Bdriving grain from their elevators to others 
emafl that have not heretofore received it. Nu- 
syrar @Merous cases were cited where farmers, 
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pressed for money to pay obligations or 
to buy bonds, and desirous of avoiding 
deterioration from ground storage, are 
trucking their grain from town to town 
until they can find an open elevator, some- 
times involving a haul of as much as 40 to 
50 miles. 

Opposition to. the demand for the re- 
vision of this rule was confined to two 
or three representatives of “line” elevators 
who questioned the authority of the rail- 
ways to make the change requested, as be- 
ing in conflict with certain state laws and 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

At the conclusion of an all-day discussion, 
the Advisory Board adopted a resolution 
petitioning the Car Service division to re- 
vise the “blocked elevator” provision of 
Rule 10 immediately, to provide that when 
elevators are blocked, cars shall be distrib- 
uted to these elevators in proportion to the 
number loaded out by each elevator in the 
preceding grain year. 


Rail Co-ordination Helps 
Increase Air Express 


There were 191,850 shipments handled 
in combined rail and air express service in 
the first six months of 1943, an increase of 
34.7 per cent over the comparable 1942 
period, according to the Railway Express 
Agency. On this traffic, express charges, 
either originating at or destined to an 
off-airline point, or moved part way by 
rail, increased 106.8 per cent over the 
similar period in 1942. 

In June, rail-air express shipments han- 
dled totaled 32,973, or 26.6 per cent-over 
June, 1942, with express charges ‘on this 
traffic being up 81:8 per. cent for the month. 

Largely responsible for these increases 
has been the combined rail and air. service 
by factories or plants. located at non-air- 
port offices. Movement of this cargo is 
expedited by the co-ordination of air and 
rail schedules linking 23,000 off-airline- 
offices of Railway Express with 350 air- 
port cities in the United States and Canada. 


Representation of Employees 


The Railroad Workers Industrial Union, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, has supplanted the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s International Brotherhood 
of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Laborers as the Railway 


Labor Act representative of power house - 


employees and railway shop laborers em- 
ployed by the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal. The U.M.W. affiliate won by a 
vote of 86 to 16 in a recent election which 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. 

In other recent elections, the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America have supplanted 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as 
the representative of yardmasters emnloved 
by the Northern Pacific Terminal of Ore- 
gon, and retained the right to represent 
Seaboard Air Line yardmasters in the face 
of a challenge from the B. of R. T. Mean- 
while patrolmen (special officers) in the 
N.P.T.O. police department have chosen 
the A. F. of L.’s National Council of Rail- 
way Patrolmen’s Unions: the clerical and 
office employees of the Chicago Railroad 
Freight Collection Association have chosen 


the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; and 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion has supplanted the Marine Engineers 
-Beneficial Association as the representative 
of Lehigh Valley marine engineers, fire- 
men and oilers. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





‘More Freight Cars Released 
for Building by WPB 


The War Production Board has author- 
ized the building of an additional number 
of freight cars out of steel allocated for 
the final months of this year and to be 
allotted for the first six months of 1944. 
Included in the WPB’s latest releases are 
the Alton’s order for 250 50-ton gondola 
cars placed with the General American 
Transportation Corporation; the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe order for 100 caboose 
cars with the railroad’s own shops; the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton order for 100 70- 
ton gondola cars with the Greenville Steel 
Car Company; the Great Northern’s order 
for 600 50-ton box cars with the railroad’s 
own shops; the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio order 
for 125 50-ton hopper cars with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co.; the orders by the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis for 500 
50-ton hopper cars from American Car & 
Foundry, 300 50-ton box cars from Gen- 
eral American and 50 70-ton gondola cars 
from Greenville; the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford’s order for 100 70-ton 
flat cars from Greenville; the Pere Mar- 
quette order for 100 70-ton flat cars and 
100 70-ton gondola cars with Greenville; a 
new order for five cabooses by the Pittsburg 
& West Virginia with the railroad’s own 
shops ; a new order by the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle for four 50-ton dump cars 
with the Western-Austin Company; the 


_ Terminal of St. Louis order for 35 caboose 


cars with the Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company;.a new order by the 
National Car Company for 17 50-ton flat 
cars placed with the Fruit Growers Ex- 
press; and a new order by the General 
Electric Company for eight drop-center flat 
cars placed with the Maine Central. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring for 
four steam locomotives of 2-8-4 or 2-8-2 
type wheel arrangement. 


The Atton has been authorized by the 
United States district court at Chicago to 
purchase 10 Diesel-electric locomotives. 


The Patino Mines, Bolivia, S. A., has 
placed an order for one steam locomotive 
of 2-6-0 wheel arrangement with the Vul- 
can Iron Works. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, INpIANAPOLIS & LouIs- 
VILLE has been authorized by the Federal 
District Court at Chicago to purcHase 4,900 
gross tons of rails and fastenings at an 
estimated cost of $328,000. 
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Construction 





Missouri PaciFic.—A contract has been 
awarded R. G. Aldridge, Kansas City, 
Kan., for moving about 40,000 cu. yd. of 
rock to fill in slides along the Arkansas 
river, which occurred last May two miles 
north of Ozark, Ark. The total cost of 
this project will be about $50,000. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded the W. J. Menefee Construction 
Company for approximately 150,000 cu. yd. 
of grading near Wooldridge, Mo., to raise 
the grade about five feet on an offset line 
to a point two feet above the June, 1943, 
level of the Missouri river. The total cost 
of the project including ballasting and 
bridge work will be about $200,000. 


Missourr Pactric.—A contract will soon 
be awarded V. N. L. Sherwood, Inde- 
pendence, Kan., for filling bridge No. 99 
near Nevada, Mo. The bridge, which is 
241 ft. long and 38 ft. high, will be re- 
placed by a 12-ft. by 14-ft. concrete cul- 
vert 106 ft. long. The work will permit 
some reduction of grade into the south 
end of the Nevada yard and greatly im- 
prove switching operations. The total cost 
of the improvement will be about $22,000. 


Missourr Paciric.—Two contracts total- 
ing approximately $345,000. have been 
awarded for a line change about 2.3 miles 
long near Riverton, La., which will in- 
clude the construction of a bridge 942 
ft. long over the Ouachita river. The 
contract for the grading, which will total 
about 447,500 cu. yd. and includes exca- 
vating a diversion ditch for Bayou Du- 
chesne, 22 acres of clearing and 18 acres 
of grubbing, has been awarded the R. J. 
Reid Contracting Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. A contract for foyr mass concrete 
piers on timber pile foundations for the 
new bridge, has been awarded Robinson 
& Young, Baton Rouge, La. 
will have three 165-ft. single-track through- 
truss spans, including a center vertical lift 
span. 


Missourt’ Paciric.— Three contracts 
have been awarded Bilhorn, Bower & 
Peters, Inc., for grading work. One con- 
tract covers approximately 30,000 cu. yd. 
of grading in connection with raising the 
track near Cole Junction, Mo., above the 
June, 1943, high water level of the Mis- 
souri river; the total cost of this work 
will amount to about $50,000. A second 
contract was awarded for approximately 
30,000 cu. yd., of grading for widening 
and raising the embankment near Arve 
Spur, Mo. The total cost of this project, 
including ballasting and bridge work, will 
approximate $40,000. The third contract 
was awarded for approximately 55,000 cu. 
yd. of grading for raising the track approxi- 
mately 5 ft. on an offset line near Lupus, 
Mo., to an elevation above the recent high 
water level of the Missouri river. The 
total cost of this project, including drain- 
age improvements, ballasting and bridge 
work, will be about $100,000. 


NorTHERN PaciFic.—This road _ has 
awarded a contract, amounting to $1,450,- 
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The bridge . 


000, to the Austin Company, Seattle, Wash., 
for the construction of an addition to the 
road’s locomotive shops at Livingston, 
Mont., following approval of the War Pro- 
duction Board. The program includes the 
building of a locomotive machine shop, a 
maintenance equipment repair shop, a two- 
story storehouse and shop office with a 
basement, a lumber shed, and an extension 
to transfer table and pit. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Dayton, Ohio, has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to about $30,000, to A. 
Farnell Blair, Decatur, Ga., for the con- 
struction of railroad tracks and additional 
housing in Ohio. 


Supply Trade 





A. C. Lamperti has been appointed sec- 
retary and comptroller of the Graybar 
Electric Company to succeed M. E. 
Wagner who has retired after 45 years of 
service with the company. 


The Eppinger & Russell Co., New 
York, has acquired the wood preserving 
plant formerly operated by the Norfolk 
Creosoting Company at Money Point, Nor- 
folk, Va. : 


William F. Cremean, who has been 
associated with the Wine Railway Appli- 
ance Company for 25 years, has been 
relieved of his duties as works manager 
but will continue with the company in a 
consulting capacity. N. E. Weiffenbach, 
formerly supervisor of the car department 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie has joined 
the engineering department of the Wine 
Railway Appliance Company. 


OBITUARY 


George T. Ladd, chairman of the board 
of the Woodings Forge & Tool Co., and 
the Woodings-Verona Tool Works, and 
president of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., died on October 3, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after an extended illness. 


Clifford E. Ward, in charge of railroad 
sales of the U. S. Engine & Pump Co., 
Chicago, died in that city on September 28. 
Mr. Ward was vice-president of the Bridge 
and Building Supply Men’s Association in 
1937 and was a director of the National 
Railway Appliances Association from 1940 
to 1943. 


Abandonments 





ALton.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch from Carroll- 
ton, Ill., to East Hardin, 19.4 miles. 





Derroir & Mackinac.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a branch 
line from National City, Mich., to Prescott, 
11.8 miles. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 
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CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Capital Readjusi- 
ments——On October 6 directors of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio authorized a capital re. 
adjustment which would give $10 par valye 
of preference stock to each share of com. 
mon stock, subject to approval by the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission, as a ste) 
toward possible eventual merger with its 
subsidiaries. There are 7,657,358 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 


Cuicaco & NortTH WESTERN. — Reor- 
ganisation—A three-judge federal court, 
at Chicago on September 30, decided that 
it lacked jurisdiction to order the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to re-open re- 
organization proceedings for the Chicago 
& North Western. The judges acted upon 
a petition which contended that the present 
re-organization plan, approved June 27, 
1941, does not afford due recognition to the 
rights of each class of security-holders and 
has been outmoded by financial changes 
brought about by the war. Under the pres- 
ent plan, preferred and common stockhold- 
ers have no equity. 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric— 
Modified Reorganisation Plan.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has received 
from counsel for this road a brief propos- 
ing modifications of its reorganization plan, 
recently returned to it by the federal court 
for further consideration of specific points. 
The proposed modifications would employ 
the road’s accumulated cash resources for 
debt retirement and satisfaction of claims, 
so improving the position of holders of 
various classes of securities, and would 
change the effective date of the reorgani- 
zation. Committees representing various 
classes of securities filed briefs in support 
of or in opposition to the road’s proposal. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAaciFic— 
Sale of Collateral—Upon motion by the 
Chase National Bank of New York, the 
Federal District Court at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 4, vacated an injunction entered No- 
vember 22, 1933, restraining the bank from 
disposing of collateral securing its loan to 
the Rock Island. The amount of the orig- 
nal indebtedness, according to the petition, 
was $2,000,000, secured by $3,253,000 in 
first and refunding mortgage bonds and 
$3,956,000 in first mortgage bonds of the 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line. The 
principal amount of the promissory note 
was reduced to $1,969,454 on August 1, 
1934 by application of coupon collections of 
the first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
According to the petition, the value of the 
collateral is now $2,151,500 and the bank's 
total claim amounts to $3,167,653. 

On September 24, the court dissolved am 
injunction issued on November 22, 1938, 
forbidding the New York Trust Company 
from selling bonds with a book value 0 
$1,810,000 held as collateral for a $500,000 
loan. The unpaid interest plus principa 
of the loan totaled $769,913 while the value 
of the securities was placed at $496,287. 








Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Bond Ta 
Asked-—On October 4 the Fort W 74 
& Denver City invited tenders from ho 
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ers of the first mortgage 4% per cent, series 
A, bonds of its parent company, the 
Colorado & Southern, at $48 plus interest 
of $2.83 for each $100 principal amount. 
The railroad purchased $4,171,000 of these 
bonds, at an average price of $47.50 for 
each $100 principal amount, in July. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley 
Merger.—Conferees representing the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western and its 
leased line, the Utica, Chenango & Sus- 
quehanna Valley have approved the prin- 
cipal elements of a plan for merger of the 
two railroads designed to settle pending 
and future tax problems and reduce the 
Lackawanna’s fixed charges. The pro- 


posed plan provides that the $3,703,900 of — 


capital stock of the Utica, Chenango held 
by others than the Lackawanna be ex- 
changed for Lackawanna bonds bearing 
three per cent fixed interest plus two per 
cent interest contingent on the system’s 
earnings and certain other contingent 
charges. The bonds would be a first lien 
on the properties of the Utica, Chenango. 


Erie.—Merger of Subsidiary.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the merger of the proper- 
ties of the Nyack & Southern into the 
Erie, which controls it through ownership 
of its capital stock. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Reorganization 
Plan Opposed.—Holders of $45,000,000, 
face value, of first and refunding five per 
cent bonds of the Florida East Coast have 
asked the United States district court at 
Jacksonville, Fla., to disapprove a plan of 
reorganization under which they would 
receive $4,500,000 in new bonds plus stock 
in the reorganized company. Committee 
representing the bondholders contended that 
when the plan was formulated the railroad 
had on hand about $2,000,000, but that due 
to increased earning it would have about 
$14,500,000 on hand at the end of the year. 
It was proposed that $12,000,000 in first 
mortgage bonds be paid off instead of being 
replaced by extended maturity bonds so as 
to dispose of any questions of priority be- 
tween first mortgage bonds and the first 
and refunding five per cent bonds. A rep- 
resentative of the Florida du Pont group, 
which hold a majority of the latter bonds, 
also urged that the plan be re-submitted to 
the I.C.C. for revision. 


Missourt Pactric.—Reorganization Pro- 
ceeding.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has directed the reopen- 
ing of its Finance Docket 9918 proceeding 
involving the reorganization of this road, 
following the order of the federal district 
court referring the proposed plan back to 
the commission for consideration of modi- 
fications or of new plans. The compromise 
plan proposed by the road, the Alleghany 
Corporation and committees representing 
certain securities was accepted under this 
order. Details of -the- compromise plan 
were outlined in Railway Age of October 2, 
page 537. Eee , 

Evidence relating to the compromise plan 
or to modification of the commission’s plan 
will be received at a hearing before Oliver 
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E. Sweet, director of the Bureau of Fi- 
nance, and Examiner R. H. Jewell, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. October 19 at the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New: York CeEntraL.—New York & 
Harlem Financing —At a special meeting 
on September. 29, stockholders of the New 
York Central approved the necessary modi- 
fication of the lease of the New York & 
Harlem so as to acquire the outstanding 
minority stock of that railroad on the basis 
of $125, principal amount, of new mortgage 
bonds of the Harlem for each share of the 
minority stock offered in exchange. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Harlem have already approved the terms. 
To assure the offer becoming effective, 
52,560 shares of Harlem stock must be 
deposited before November 1. The New 
York Central’s stockholders also approved 
amendments of the leases made by the 
Toledo & Ohio Central and the Hudson 
River Connecting and the purchase of the 
properties and franchises of the St. Joseph, 
South Bend & Southern. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erte.—C. '& O. May 
Buy Stock—On September 29, Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the board of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion, commenting on the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission denying the 
application of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis to purchase 60,000 common shares 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, stated in part, 
“In 1941 the Commission approved joint 
control through ownership of certificates of 
deposit. of the Wheeling & Lake Erie by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Nickel Plate. 
That decision necessarily involved a de- 
termination by the Commission that the 
relationship between the companies was 
consistent with the public interest. Today’s 
decision would seem to be inconsistent with 
the 1941 decision. If it is the financial 
position of Nickel Plate and its accumu- 
lated preferred dividends which is in ques- 


‘tion then. this phase of the problem can be 


avoided by the acquisition of the stock by 
Chesapeake & Ohio rather than by Nickel 
Plate and counsel are giving consideration 
to this possibility.” On September 28 
Blyth & Co. of New York had announced 
the purchase of the 60,000 shares of the 
W. & L. E. and said a public offering of 
the stock was contemplated. (For previous 
item see Railway Age of October 2, page 
546.) 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.5 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.27 . 37.02 29.49 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.51 79.51 68.53 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.50, payable 
December 1 to holders of record October 29. 

Norfolk & Western.—Adj. preferred, $1.00, 
payable November 10 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 22. i 

Oahu. Railway .& Land.—50c, irregular, pay- 
able September 11 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 5. ’ 

Piedmont & Northern.—50c, quarterly, payable 
October 20 to holders of record October 5 

Reading.—25c, quarterly, payable November 
11 to holders of record October 21. 

Wilton.—$1.75, semi-annually, payable October 
1 to holders of record September 17. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Herbert A. Greeniaus, superintendent, 
Ontario district, of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed assistant to the vice-pres- 
dent, Western lines, with headquarters a 


- Winnipeg, Man. He succeeds C. E. Stock. 


dill, whose appointment as assistant to vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific with heat- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., was announced 
in the Railway Age of October 2. Mr. 
Greeniaus’ career on the Canadian Pacific 
started in 1911 when he was a clerk in the 
office of the general superintendent at To- 
ronto. In 1919 he became assistant chief 
clerk to the vice-president of that road, with 
with headquarters at Montreal, and from 
1924 to 1930 he served as chief clerk to the 
vice-president. He became assistant to the 





Herbert A. Greeniaus 


vice-president and general manager, Eastern 
lines, in 1934. This post he held, except for 
a brief period as acting general superinten- 
dent at St. John, N. B., until his advance- 
ment in 1941 to the office of general super- 
intendent of the Ontario district. He served 
in this latter position until his appointment 
as assistant to the vice-president, Western 
lines, at Winnipeg. 


Marion J. Wise, assistant to the pres 
dent of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has resigned from that post to 
accept the dual position of vice-president 
in charge of development of the Central 0! 
Georgia and president of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company of Savannah (a subsidiary 
of the Central of Georgia) with offices 
Savannah,. Ga., to which he was recently 
elected. The position of vice-president, de- 
velopment, is a newly created one. Bom 
on August 16, 1883, at St. Louis, Mo, Mr. 
Wise entered railway service in 1901 as@ 
clerk in the general freight: traffic office of 
the office of the Mobile & Ohio (now Gulf 
Mobile '& Ohio). From that time unt! 
1911 he served the Mobile & Ohio su 
cessively as clerk in the general manager® 
office at’ St. Louis, Mo., secretary to the 
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general manager, and chief clerk to the 
superintendent of transportation at Mobile, 
Ala. and chief clerk to the general man- 
ager at Mobile. In 1911 he joined the 
Southern as superintendent in Mississippi 
with headquarters at Columbus, Miss., re- 
turning to the Mobile & Ohio in 1913 as 
assistant to the general manager of that 











Marion J. Wise 





road and the Southern, at Mobile. During 
World War I he was staff officer in charge 






as of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern (now 
Gulf, Mobile-& Ohio). 
at Washington, D. C., from 1920 to 1923, 
serving as director of material and supplies 
for the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. From 1923 to 1926 Mr. Wise served 
as an officer on the staff of the president of 
the Southern Pacific, first at San Fraricisco 
and later at Houston, Tex. During the 













chairman of the executive committee of ‘the 
board of directors of the Southern Pacific 
at New York, remaining at that post zntil 








the president of the Southern Pacific at 






ber of the board of directors of several sub- 
sidiary companies of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Express Agency, and the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, as well ag a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Texas & New Orleans, and president of 
the Southern Pacific Land Company. In 
his new position as vice-president, develop- 
ment, of the Central of Georgia and presi- 
dent of the Ocean Steamship Company: of 
Savannah, Mr. Wise’s activities will be 
devoted to the industrial ‘and general .devel- 
opment of the Central of Georgia’s territory, 















Steamship Company. 






ager of the Atlantic region of the Canadian 
National at Moncton, N. B., has also been 
appointed to the position of vice-president 
of the Atlantic region, succeeding Walter 
U. Appleton, who has retired under the 
Provisions of the company’s pension regu- 
ations, A photograph of Mr. Pringle 
and a biographical sketch of his railway 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
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_ October, - 1890. 


‘Atlantic region. 


of operations of those two toads, as well- 


He was statioried - 


latter year he became assistant to.the vice=:.. - 


1932 when he was appointed assistaft to 


San Francisco. Mr. Wise has beenta mem=" 


looking toward the post-war period, and in: _- 
arranging for the resumption. of service; 
how temporarily suspended, -by ‘the Ocean’ ' 


January 30, page 304. Mr. Appleton was 
born at Moncton on January 29, 1878, en- 
tering the service of the Intercolonial (now 
Canadian -National) as a junior clerk in 
Until October, 1913, he 
served successively as machinist’s. appren- 
tice, machinist, chief clerk, assistant to the 
superintendent of motive power and as 
general master mechanic of the Intercolo- 
nial. When the Intercolonial became part 
of the Canadian Government Railways, Mr. 
Appleton, in February, 1918, was appointed 
superintendent of motive power, and in 
December of the same year became me- 
chanical superintendent. With the amal- 
gamation of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways and the Canadian National System, 
Mr. Appleton was appointed general super- 
intendent of rolling stock in 1920. In 1923 
he became general superintendent of the 


pointed general. manager of the Atlantic 


‘region in 1924, and in 1935 also became 
‘. vice-presiderit of, that region, with head- . 


quarters at Moncton. Owing to the .pres- 
sure occasioned by wartime traffic in. the: 
Maritime provinces of Canada served by 


the Canadian. National, Mr. Pringle-in_ 


January ‘took. over the duties of géneral 





“Walter U. Appleton 


manager .of the Atlantic region, while Mr. 
Appleton continued to serve as vice-presi- 
dent of that region until his: recent retire- 
ment. s : : 

LeRoy T. Wilcox, general-freight traf- 
fic manager of the Union Pacific, hag been 
promoted to assistant vice-president, 4raffic, 
with headquarters as before ‘at ‘Omaha, 
Neb. .Ambrose J. Seitz, freight’ traffic 
manager, has been advanced to general 


-freight* trafic manager, with headquarters 


as before at Omaha, succeeding Mr. Wilcox. 


~.* Mr. -Wifcox was born in: Chicago on May 
James Farrand Pringle, general man-~ 


30,° 1876, and entered -railway service on 
January I, 1891, as a mail boy on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. He subse- 
quently held. various positions in the gen- 
eral freight office of the Rock Island at 


Chicago, and- in 1898. he was appointed ~ 


chief clerk at Kansas City, Mo. In March, 
1901, he went with the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific as a rate clerk at Kansas City 
and was subsequently appointed assistant 
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Mr. Appleton was ‘ap- 


chief clerk and export and import agent. 
In November, 1906, Mr. Wilcox was trans- 
ferred to the office of the traffic director 
as rate, tariff and statistical clerk, and 11 
years later he became traffic assistant to 
the interstate commerce attorney in a newly 
created department, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until July 1, 1918, when he was ap- 





LeRoy T. Wilcox 


pointed a traffic assistant in the Central 
Western region of the United States Rail- 
road Administration. He returned to the 
Union Pacific on March 1, 1920, as assistant 
to the commerce counsel, and two months 
later he was advanced to assistant to the 
freight traffic manager, in charge of com- 
merce work, a position he held until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927, when he was promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Omaha. In March, 1940, he 
was advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 

Mr. Seitz was born at Effingham, III. 
on October 28, 1897, and entered railway 
service on March 18, 1914, with the Mis- 
souri Pacific, leaving this company a few 
years later to serve with the United States 
government during the World War. Dur- 
ing this period, he served as confidential 
clerk to the chief of the Inland Traffic 





Ambrose J. Seitz 


Service of the War department at Wash- 
ington and chief clerk to the traffic assist- 
tant, Southwestern region, United States 
Railroad Administration at St. Louis, Mo. 
From October 1, 1919, to August 1, 1920, 
Mr. Seitz held the position of clerk to the 
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Delivered to the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The dull war-time dress of the 10 new 4-8-4 type General Service locomotives 


recently delivered by Lima to the Southern Pacific is symbolic of the war 


activity of this great system. 


The tremendous importance of the West Coast in all phases of the war 
effort has placed a staggering load on its transportation facilities. A major 
part of the burden falls on the Southern Pacific Lines. 

A progressive motive power policy, however, has made it possible for the 
Southern Pacific to keep abreast even of these demands — the greatest in its 


long history. 


LOCOMOTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


Weight on Drivers ia eatin acl 





Weight of Engine 








Cylinders (2) 





Diameter of Drivers 





Boiler Pressure 





Tender Capacity (Fuel)* 


6,080 U. S. Gals. 





Tender Capacity (Water) 
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23,200 U. S. Gals. 
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vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Union Pacific System at Omaha, then be- 
coming secretary to Colonel D. C. Jackling, 


industrialist of San Francisco, Cal. On 
March 1, 1922, he returned to the Union 
Pacific as freight traffic agent at San Fran- 
cisco, being appointed general agent in the 
freight department at Salt Lake City on 
September 1, 1925. On July 1, 1929, he 
was further advanced to assistant to the 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Omaha, being appointed general agent 
in the freight department at New York City 
on January 1 of the following year. On 
May 1, 1935, Mr. Seitz was appointed gen- 
eral freight agent at Kansas City, his title 
being changed to general freight and pas- 
senger agent four months later. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, he was promoted to assistant 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, and in February, 1940, he was 
advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William F, Hanlon has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assistant 
general solicitor of the Central of New Jer- 
sey, with headquarters at New York. 


Robert W. Purcell has been appointed 
acting general counsel of the Chesapeake 


& Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


C. C. Wimmer, whose appointment as 
auditor of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
18, was born on September 10, 1889, at 
Hagerstown, Ind. In 1906 he entered rail- 
road service as a ticket clerk at the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Union station. In 1912 Mr. 
Wimmer entered the service of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Tampa, Fla., where he served 
successively as claim clerk, collector and 
accountant of the freight agency. He be- 
came miscellaneous revenue clerk in the 
office of the auditor of freight accounts at 
Portsmouth in 1915 and in 1919 was ap- 
pointed accountant in the comptroller’s of- 
fice at Portsmouth. His subsequent career 
on the Seaboard Air Line included the suc- 
cessive positions of auditor of subsidiary 
lines, assistant to the auditor of freight 
accounts, and assistant auditor of revenues. 
In 1939 he was appointed assistant general 
auditor, in which capacity he served until 
his recent appointment as auditor with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth. 


W. Scott Ure, assistant general auditor 
of the Union Pacific, has been promoted to 
senior assistant general auditor, with head- 
quarters as before at Omaha, Neb., succeed- 
ing Harry S. Walker, who has retired. 

Mr. Ure was born at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on September 23, 1888, and entered 
railway service on July 14, 1905, on the 
Oregon Short Line (now part of the Union 
Pacific system) at Salt Lake City, serving 
in various clerical positions in the passenger 
and freight accounting departments. In 
June, 1916, he was promoted to special ac- 
countant and on March 1, 1920, he was ad- 
vanced to auditor of miscellaneous accounts. 
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On April 1, 1930, Mr. Ure was promoted 
to assistant treasurer of the O. S. L. and on 
January 19, 1936, he was transferred to 
Omaha as auditor of station accounts for 
the Union Pacific system. On April 24, 
1939, he was appointed assistant treasurer, 
with headquarters at Omaha, and in 1941 
he was promoted to the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 

Mr. Walker was born in Princess Anne 
County, Va., on July 19, 1878, and attended 
Norfolk Academy, Norfolk, Va. He entered 
railway service on July 1, 1900, on the Sea- 
board Air Line and in May, 1904, he went 
with the Gulf and Ship Island (now part 
of the Illinois Central System), as an agent 
at Gulfport, Miss., later serving as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Foote & Mohler, whole- 
sale grocers at that point and secretary- 
manager of the Gulfport Woodworking 
Company. In September, 1907, he returned 
to railroad service as an accountant for the 
Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, and a year 
later he went with the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana as an assist- 
ant traveling auditor at New Orleans, La., 
later serving that road as head clerk of 





W. Scott Ure 


station accounts, head clerk of general ac- 
counts, both at New Orleans, and head clerk 
of disbursement accounts at Houston, Tex. 
In May, 1913, Mr. Walker was promoted 
to auditor for the lines in Louisiana, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, he was appointed assistant au- 
ditor for the lines in Texas with headquar- 
ters at Houston. On July 1, 1920, he went 
with the Union Pacific as assistant to the 
general auditor at Omaha and in April, 
1940, he was advanced to assistant general 
auditor. In 1941 he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


OPERATING 


R. O. Bodell, assistant trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central at Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been promoted to trainmaster in charge of 
the Waterloo and Albert Lea districts and 
the Stacyville branch, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly created position. 


L. B. Kendall, acting assistant general 
manager, eastern district of the Chicago 
and North Western, has been promoted to 
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assistant general manager, eastern distric;, 
succeeding William A. Kraemer, who ha; 
retired due to ill health. 


R. B. Corrigan, superintendent of the 
Levis division of the Canadian National at 
Levis, Que., has been transferred to the 
Cochrane division, with headquarters 2 
Cochrane, Ont., and J. A. Trudel, superin. 
tendent of the Cochrane division at Coch- 
rane has been transferred to the Levis i- 
vision, with headquarters at Levis. 


TRAFFIC 


J. N. Hanes, chief clerk in the passenger 
traffic department of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, has been appointed to the newly created 
position of general baggage agent of that 
road, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 








H. E. Johnson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeding C. E. Nash, whose death on Sep- 
tember 26 is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


Matthew A. Murphy, general agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
general freight agent of the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters: at Amarillo, 
Tex., succeeding H. H. Nye, who has 
retired. 


J. W. Stevenson, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Illinois Central, who 


has served for the past six months as as- 9 


sistant director of the passenger section in 
the division of traffic movement of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C., has returned to the Illinois Central 
at Chicago. 


F. H. N. Heeman, general freight agent 
of the Western Maryland with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of that road 
succeeding T. Herbert Fee, whose death 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 25. W. C. Schafer, will serve as 
general freight agent at Baltimore replac- 
ing Mr. Heeman. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


J. A. Holbrook, assistant mechanical 
and electrical engineer of the New York 
Central, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer, Line East, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding W. L. Curtiss, 
retired. E. R. Tattershall, supervisor of 
structures, electric division, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, maintenance of 
equipment, at New York. 


G. N. Edmondson, engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, of Line East, New York 
Central, retired on September 30 after 42 
years of service. Mr. Edmondson had been 
on a leave of absence because of illness 
since June of this year and John H. Kelly 
has been serving as engineer, maintenance 
of way, Line East. A biographical sketch 
of Mr. Kelly appeared at the time of his 
appointment in the “Railway Officers 
columns of the Railway Age of July \/. 
Mr. Edmondson, who was born at New 
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Haven, Conn., on August 22, 1879, entered 
the service of the New York Central in 
July, 1901, in the engineering corps. In 
July, 1903, he became assistant supervisor 
ef track and subsequently, supervisor of 
track. He served as assistant engineer 
and assistant engineer of track of the Hud- 


G. N. Edmondson 


son and New York divisions from Novem- 
ber, 1905, to May, 1907, when he became 
supervisor of track at West Albany, N. Y. 
In March, 1910, Mr. Edmondson was ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer at Utica, 
N. Y., and was promoted to division en- 
gineer at Rochester, N. Y. in April, 1911, 
being transferred to Jersey Shore, Pa., in 
1918, and to Albany, N. Y., in June, 1920. 
He was appointed engineer of track at New 
York in October, 1927, and was promoted 
in June of last year to engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, Line East, a position which 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


L. L. Adams, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Louisville & Nashville, has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Louisville, Ky. 
Edward Wise, Jr., has been appointed en- 
gineer maintenance of way, with headquar- 


L. L. Adams 


ters at Louisville, succeeding Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Adams was born at Harrodsburg, Ky., 
and graduated from the Kentucky State 
University in civil engineering in 1911. He 
entered the service of the L. & N. in May 
of the same year as a rodman in the con- 
struction department, serving in this posi- 
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tion and as an inspector, assistant resident 
engineer, and resident engineer until May, 
1913. At that time he entered the office of 
the chief engineer as a draftsman, and after 
a year in this capacity he was appointed 
assistant engineer on maintenance, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. In May 
1917, Mr. Adams enlisted in the United 
States Army, being commissioned a captain 
and serving in France with the Eighty-sec- 
ond Division Engineers for 11 months. On 
July 9, 1919, he returned to the L. & N. as 
an assistant engineer in the chief engineer’s 
office, being appointed headquarters super- 
visor in the roadmaster’s office at Ravenna, 
Ky., on October 1 of the same year. In 
July, 1920, he was promoted to roadmaster, 
with headquarters at Etowah, Tenn., and 
was transferred to Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 
1, 1925. He was advanced to division en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Evansville, 
Ind., on July 1, 1931, and in April, 1936, he 
was promoted to the position he held at 


the time of his new appointment, effective 


October 1. 


William V. Kerns, assistant supervisor 
of bridges and buildings of the Iowa divi- 
sion of the Chicago & North Western at 
Boone, Iowa, has been promoted to super- 
visor of wood preservation in charge of 
the tie and timber treating plant at Es- 
canaba, Mich., succeeding H. L. Holder- 
man, whose promotion to acting division 
engineer of the Black Hills division was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 24. 


W. H. Huffman, acting division en- 
gineer of the Western division of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, has 
been promoted to division engineer of the 
Western division, with headquarters as be- 
fore at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding J. G. 
Bock, who has been granted leave of ab- 
sence at his own request. H. W. Jensen, 
acting division engineer of the Eastern di- 
vision, has been advanced to division en- 
gineer of the Eastern division, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Paul, Mnn. 


MECHANICAL 


William Moore, assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Erie, has been 
promoted to superintendent of motive power, 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding R. V. Blocker, who re- 
tired on October 1. W. A. Carlson, Wes- 
tern district master mechanic at Meadville, 
Pa., has been advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, replacing Mr. 
Moore, and Edward Pool, division master 
mechanic at Hornell, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to district master mechanic, succeed- 
ing Mr. Carlson. E. Branning, master: 
mechanic of the Erie at Secaucus, N. J., has 
been transferred to Hornell, succeed- 
ing Mr. Pool. H. I. Phelps, master me- 
chanic at Avoca, Pa., has been transferred 
to Secaucus, succeeding Mr. Branning, 
and F. D. Dunton has become master 
mechanic of the Erie at Avoca, succeeding 
Mr. Phelps. 


O. J. Protz, superintendent of locomo- 
tive and car shops of the Chicago & North 
Western, has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of motive power, Northern district, 
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with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding Thomas F. Powers, whose 
promotion to chief mechanieal officer was 
reported in the Railway Age of. October 2, 
H. H. Thomas, assistant master mechanic 
of the Iowa and Northern Iowa divisions at 
Clinton, Iowa, has been advanced to superin- 
tendent of locomotive and car shops, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Protz. F. L. Baker, master 
mechanic of the Galena division, has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Wisconsin 


-and Madison divisions, with headquarters 


as before at Chicago, replacing Elmer 
Holmquist, who has retired, and W. A, 
Langlands, master mechanic of the Chi- 
cago Terminal division, has had his juris- 
diction extended to the Galena division, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 


Thomas F. Powers, whose promotion 
to chief mechanical officer of the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 2, was born at Winona, Minn., 
on October 2, 1882, and entered railway 
service on May 1, 1899, as a water boy of 
the bridge and building department of the 
North Western at Winona. Two years later 


Thomas F. Powers 


he began serving his apprenticeship as 4 
mechanic in the locomotive shops at Wi- 
nona and in 1906 he was appointed a me- 
chanic. In 1907 Mr. Powers became a 
mechanic of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic at Marquette, Mich., and in July, 
1908, he returned to the North Western 
in the same capacity, being promoted to 
foreman at Chadron, Neb., one year later. 


_In 1926 he was advanced to assistant super- 


intendent of motive power and machinery, 
Northern district, and in December, 1941, 
he was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Northern district, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment, effective 
October 1. 


Albert Edward Coleman, electrical su- 
perintendent of the St. Clair Tunnel at Port 
Huron, Mich., has been appointed to the 
newly established position of assistant su- 
perintendent of motive power of the Cana- 
dian National, Montreal terminals, Que. 
John Jackson Miller and Harold Wins- 
ton Wreford are also serving in new PO 
sitions at the Montreal terminals, having 
been appointed respectively, chief electrical 
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supervisor and electrical supervisor. Mr. 
Coleman was born and educated at Mon- 
treal, and entered railway service there. In 
1919 he joined the Grand Trunk (now part 
of Canadian National), as electrician at 
Turcot, Que. He later worked in the Mon- 
treal motive power and car shops, and was 





Albert Edward Coleman 


transferred to Toronto, Ont., in 1923, be- 
coming supervisor of unit cars in 1925. He 
was promoted to electrical superintendent 
of the St. Clair Tunnel in 1940, being lo- 
cated at Port Huron, Mich., until his ap- 
pointment as assistant superintendent of 
motive power, Montreal terminals. 


J. E. Goodwin, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Southern district of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant chief mechanical 
officer, system of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, a 
newly-created position. Mr. Goodwin en- 
tered railway service as a machinist’s ap- 
prentice with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe in 1917, and after completing his ap- 
prenticeship, resigned to enter college, 
studying engineering at Wake Forest Col- 
lege and the University of Chicago. He 





J. E. Goodwin 


reentered railroad service in 1925 as a ma- 
chinist on the Missouri Pacific.at Hoising- 
ton, Kan., and the following year he was 
promoted to roundhouse foreman. In 1929 
he was appointed foreman of the backshop 
at Little Rock, Ark., later serving as acting 
superiatendent for a short time and then 
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as general foreman. On January 28, 1941, 
Mr. Goodwin was advanced to master me- 
chanic of the Palestine and San Antonio 
division of the International-Great North- 
ern (part of the Missouri Pacific system), 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
and in January 1, 1942, he was promoted 
to the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. Mr. Goodwin is presi- 
dent of the Locomotive Maintenance Offi- 
cers Association. 


S. O. Rentschler, superintendent of 
shops of the Missouri Pacific at Sedalia, 
Mo., has been promoted to mechanical 
superintendent of the Southern district, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding J. E. Goodwin, who has resigned 
to accept service with another railroad. 
C. R. Kilbury, master mechanic of the 
Omaha-Northern Kansas and Kansas City 
Terminal divisions, has been advanced to 
superintendent of shops at Sedalia, replac- 
ing Mr. Rentschler. C. L. Christy, as- 
sistant master mechanic of the Kansas City 
Terminal division at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to master mechanic of the 
Omaha-Northern Kansas and Kansas City 
Terminal divisions, relieving Mr. Kilbury. 
A. Walker, assistant master mechanic of 
the Wichita division at Wichita, Kan., has 
been transferred to Kansas City, replacing 
Mr. Christy, and J. Walker has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic at 
Wichita, replacing Mr. A. Walker. 


OBITUARY 


C. E. Nash, general agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., died in that city on Septem- 
ber 26. 


Nathaniel S. Brown, who retired in 
1942 as vice-president and general counsel 
of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died at his home in that city 
on September 17. A biographical sketch of 
Mr. Brown was published in the Railway 
Age of October 19, 1942, at the time of his 
retirement. 


J. E. Floyd, principal industrial en- 
gineer of the Rail Division, Transporta- 
tion Corps, War Department, died recently 
in an airplane accident while traveling on a 
tour of duty. Mr. Floyd who was 68 years 
of age had been with the War Department 
since 1941. He was in railroad service for 
many years, having been a former as- 
sistant valuation engineer for the Great 
Northern and an assistant engineer with 
the Western Group of the Railroad Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee on Valuation. 


Samuel L. Wonson, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly 
at his home in that city on October 1. Mr. 
Wonson was born at Gloucester, Mass., on 
July 1, 1877, and graduated from Harvard 
College in 1899 and from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1901. He served 
as an instructor in the latter institution for 
one year and then went with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company as a draftsman and 
assistant engineer. In 1907 Mr. Wonson 
was appointed assistant bridge engineer 
of the National Railways of Mexico, 








with headquarters at Mexico City. In 
1910 he was appointed assistant bridge 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific and 
later he was promoted to bridge engineer. 
In 1924 Mr. Wonson was advanced to as- 
sistant chief engineer, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, and from 1932 to 1940 he served 


as acting chief engineer, with the same head-- 


quarters. 


John O. Bell, who retired in 1934 as 
superintendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, died in a Chicago 
hospital on September 30. Mr. Bell was 
born on July 16, 1865, near Sidney, Ohio, 
and entered railway service in 1883, serving 
as a telegraph operator on various rail- 
roads until 1888, when he went with the 
Illinois Central as a train dispatcher. Two 
years later he went with the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western (now part of the 
Chicago & North Western) in the same 
capacity, and from 1893 to 1898 he was out 
of railroad service. Mr. Bell returned to 
railroad work in the latter year as chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of the 
Southern Indiana (now part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific), and was 
subsequently advanced through the positions 
of chief train dispatcher and trainmaster. 
In September, 1905, he went with the Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute (now part of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois) as a train- 
master, being promoted to superintendent 
five years later. In June, 1913, Mr. Bell 
was made superintendent of the Illinois 
division of the C. & E. I., and was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago division in 1916. In 
August, 1927, he was further advanced to 
superintendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


Thompson A. Hamilton, traffic man- 
ager of the Metals Reserve Company, a 
subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and a former railroad executive, 
died in Washington, D. C., on September 
28. Mr. Hamilton was born at St. Louis, 
Mo., on January 21, 1879. He entered rail- 
road service at the age of 16 as a telegrapher 
of the Canadian Pacific. His early railroad 
experience covered the performance of 
various classes of station and yard work 
with that company, the Grand Trunk, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Illinois Central and Louis- 
ville & Nashville. From 1911 to 1922 he 
was with the St. Louis-San Francisco as 
chief clerk to the general manager, assis- 
tant general manager, assistant to operat- 
ing vice-president, vice-president in charge 
of operation, and vice-president and comp- 
troller. In 1922 he became president of the 
International Great Northern and remained 
in that capacity until its absorption into the 
Missouri Pacific System in 1925. From 1925 
until 1934 he was engaged in consulting 
work, inspection of railroad properties and 
related activities for various banking it- 
terests, with headquarters at New York. 
In August, 1934, he became associated with 
the Railroad division of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as an examiner, él- 
ployed principally in field work. He co 
tinued in that capacity until July, 194. 
when he became traffic manager of Metals 
Reserve Company. 


Railway Age—October 9, 1943 
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Locomotive 
Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 440,000 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 644,000 Lb. 
Cylinders (Four) 23 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 70 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 260 Lb. 
Tractive Power) 106,900 Lb. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 27 Tons 


Tender Capacity — Water 
25,000 Gals. 
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Alco recently received an order 
from the Northern Pacific—'‘'The 
Main Street of the Northwest’ — 
for eight 4-6-6-4 type sihaabibiiaia 
pansion articulated locomotives. 
Upon the completion of this or- 
der, Alco will have delivered 48 
of these modern high-powered 
4-6-6-4 type locomotives to this 
road—all delivered since 1936. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE’ 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 
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Brake— new or converted—is 
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SAVE VITAL WAR MATERIALS... 


Keep Locomotives in Service Longer 


46,432 
356.548 


1 3 THROUGHOUT many years of war and peace, HUNT-SPILLER 
‘| ge Air Furnace GUN IRON has served the railways well.- Experi- 
aT enced railway men recognize its unsurpassed merit—not only as a 
eS thoroughly homogeneous, easily machineable material, but also as 
ah : a long-wearing, heat-resisting high-strength product—adapted in 
| 8 every respect to the toughest kind of heavy duty locomotive service. 
| as In this war steam locomotives are supreme! They're moving traffic 
| in staggering quantities—and must continue to do so—perhaps for 


years... . It's the kind of service for which HUNT-SPILLER Air 
Furnace GUN IRON is preeminent! Use this material for loco- 
| ae motive parts listed below—and your locomotives will remain in 
| operating condition for much longer periods. 


HUNT- SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 








A V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgr. 
;| ge 
| oe Office & Works 
bcm 383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Peta 


== HUNT’ SPILLER 
A ir Furnace GUN IRON 


October 9, 1943 
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TILL greater shortages of man power 
and reduced supplies of vital equip- 

ment are threatened by war. Yet no plant 
can operate efficiently without adequate care 
for its piping systems. 

Seeing and hearing this film will give new, 
inexperienced maintenance workers a 
quicker grasp of their jobs—a clearer under- 
standing of how to handle valves, fittings, 
and piping accessories to keep pipe lines 
flowing with fewer interruptions. To “old 
timers” it will recall many forgotten “tricks 
of the trade.”” 

As the leading maker of valves and fittings, 
Crane Co. offers this film in today’s emer- 
gency—to share with all industry—its 88- 
year experience in flow-control engineering. 
“Piping Pointers” will be available for show- 
ing in any plant, trade school or industrial Pv aaron ie 
training center. mately 30 minutes, 
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Showings Arranged by Your Crane Branch 


The Crane Branch serving your area will gladly supply full informa- 
tion about “Piping Pointers” and arrange a convenient showing in 
your plant. Reserve a date for an early showing by calling your 
Crane Representative today. CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


CRANE VALVES 


October 9, 1943 | 44 


St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas........... 
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